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TRANSPORT. As part of the plan for the 
modernisation of British Railways, important 
orders have been placed with B.T.H. and 
Metropolitan-Vickers for diesel electric 
locomotives and power equipment. 
Metropolitan-Vickers produced the first gas 
turbine to be fitted in a ship and B.T.H. the first to 
power a large ocean-going vessel. A Metropolitan- 
Vickers gas turbine powered Donald Campbell’s 
record-breaking ‘Bluebird’. 

The world’s first jet engine was built by B.T.H 


COMMUNICATIONS. In addition to building 


much of the telephone equipment in use today, 
Siemens Brothers have developed for the firs! time 
in this country a semi-automatic telephone 
exchange with a cordless switchboard. Submarine 
Cables Ltd., an associated company, is now 
engaged in laying the first transatlantic telephone 
cable, linking London with the United States. 


POWER. Over 1,400 NW ot gencrating plan 
built by A,E.1, companies was commissioned 
during 1955, Notable installations were at Los 
Peares and San Estaban in Spain and Waipori and 
Roxburgh in New Zealand. Four waterwheel 
generators being supplied and installed by 
Metropolitan-Vickers in Bersimis Power 
Station in Canada will be the most powerful 
of their kind in the world. 

Britain’s first privately owned nuclear research 
reactor is being constructed by the A.E.1.-John 
Thompson Nuclear Energy Company at the 
A.E.1. Research Establishment. 
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NASSER’S REBUFF 


HE dangerous nature of the international game which 

Egypt has been playing under the guidance of Colonel 

Nasser has been sharply underlined in the past week. 
The removal of Mr. George Allen and Mr. Henry Byroade, 
who were said to be the Colonel’s chief advocates in the State 
Department, was quickly followed by the refusal of America 
and Britain to support the Aswan dam for reasons stated to be 
primarily economic, but which certainly have a great deal to do 
with Egypt’s behaviour in the international field over the past 
year or so. It is, after all, the deliveries of Czech arms which 
have strained the already shaky Egyptian economy to a point 
where it seems incapable of bearing its share of the dam project. 
Moreover, this rebuff comes after the Brioni conference whose 
communiqué, however offensive the Algerian references may 
have been to the Quai d’Orsay, hardly gave much satisfaction 
to Egyptian nationalism. Add to this that the Russian Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Shepilov, evidently made it clear on his recent 
visit to Cairo that his Government would not support Egypt 
in a war against Israel. and it is clear that Colonel Nasser has 
gustained a number of considerable diplomatic defeats. At the 
time of writing, it is not clear whether in fact Egypt will get 
Russian support for the Aswan dam, but so far the Russians 
can hardly be said to have rushed into the breach left by the 
Western Powers; and the Politburo will have to weigh very 
carefully the merits of spending the vast sum involved on an 
economically dubious scheme. 

Egyptian policy recently has been based on two fundamental 
principles. First, an attempt to establish Egypt in a position of 
leadership within the Arab world, this claim necessarily imply- 
ing (whether against Colonel Nasser’s will or not) that Egypt 
should regard herself as the spearhead of any future attack on 
Israel. Secondly, in the wider international sphere Egypt has 
tried to play off the two great blocks of powers one against the 
other, and, by so doing, to obtain military and economic 
advantages for herself which could in turn be used in an 
eventual show-down with Israel. The basis of this policy, how- 
ever, was the assumption that the Eastern and Western blocks 
were more eager to obtain immediate tactical advantages over 
one another in the Levant than they were scared of the conse- 
quences of the Arab-Israel conflict in that area. This assump- 
tion seems to have been a rash one. 

Whatever its risks, the change in Anglo-American policy can 
only be applauded. Even if the Soviet Union does offer to build 
the Aswan dam and gains kudos in Egypt in consequence, it 
still remains true that it is impossible for Britain and America 
to outbid Russia in every under-developed country in the 
world. No more in economic diplomacy than in armaments 
can democracies make the same efforts in peace time as totali- 
tarian states, and it is wise to recognise this fact at once. More- 


over, there is another side to the matter. American senators 
may believe that aid should be refused to neutralists, but a far 
more cogent reason for refusing to underwrite Colonel Nasser’s 
adventures is that Egyptian policy now appears to be orientated 
towards a clash with her neighbour Israel, and that any support 
of it would be to assist a dubious friend against the one certain 
ally of the West in the Middle East. It would be unfortunate 
if the American initiative in this matter were to be taken as 
directed against the other Brioni powers as certain statements 
from Washington might lead one to suppose. The justification 
for getting tough with Colonel Nasser is not that he who is not 
for the West is against it, but that Egypt has all along played a 
disturbing and potentially explosive role in an area where 
explosions are likely to be fatal. 


To approve of this new turn of events is not to underrate 
their possible serious consequences. A weakening of Colonel 
Nasser’s prestige might cause his overthrow by even more 
virulently xenophobe elements. It is probable that Western 
unpopularity in Cairo will, if possible, be increased by this 
development, and, even if the USSR proves unwilling to fork 
out, it will certainly not be blamed for its attitude with anything 
like the same enthusiasm as were Britain and America. But, if 
the West had paid for the Aswan dam, would that have 
changed Egyptian hostility to the ‘imperialists’ to approbation? 
It is better to spend money on keeping friends than on keeping 
enemies. 


The West should now draw the consequences of this new 
policy. Having decided against appeasement, Britain and 
America should start to consider their own interests and those 
of their friends. Having rebuffed Egypt over the dam it now 
becomes doubly absurd to leave Israel! underarmed to face an 
eventual Egyptian assault. Every day sees a growth in the dis- 
proportion of armaments between the two countries (Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd’s calculations on this point seém to have little to 
do with armaments), and, with ninety-six incidents on the 
Jordan frontier since the Hammarskjéld agreement, it is no 
wonder that the Israelis are nervous. They would, no doubt, be 
wiser to remain calm, but, in face of the flood of hatred emitted 
by the Egyptian press and Cairo radio, this is easier said than 
done. The way to end Israel’s nerves and the danger of aggres- 
sion on the part of the Arabs is still to supply Israel with the 
arms she needs and to give her a real guarantee of the per- 
manency of her frontiers rather than the mere shadow of an 
Anglo-American intention to uphold the tripartite declaration 
of 1950. The first breath of a new realism has blown through 
Middle Eastern policy. This should now be carried to its logical 
conclusion by making the Arab States realise that Israel is 
there to stay. Only when they accept that fact will stability in 
the Levant become possible and peace be assured. 











REBUILDING THE TREASURY 


fon dramatic appointment of Sir Roger Makins to the new 
post of Joint Permanent Secretary of the Treasury is the 
most hopeful move that this Government has made so far in 
the economic field. As was strongly argued in the Spectator 
some weeks ago, all has not been well inside the Treasury for 
a long time. The machinery of economic co-ordination has 
become ramshackle, and a number of the men who have been 
trying to work it are misfits. Sir Roger’s task will be to pull 
together the various financial and economic divisions and units 
which have been occupying themselves so ineffectively, and 
thus to restore some of the Treasury’s prestige. He will have to 
ensure that in future the Treasury is able to provide better and 
quicker analysis, judgement and advice than in the past two 
years. 

Sir Roger brings many assets to this new post, in addition to 
a fine reputation. His stay in Washington will have convinced 
him of the overriding need for real understanding in Anglo- 
American economic affairs. More specifically, he cannot have 
failed to appreciate, while in Washington, the splendid skill 
with which the authorities there have guided the Ameriéan 
economy since the end of the war, in contrast to our own 
humiliating record. It cannot be too often stated that there is 
nothing inherently unmanageable in the British economy; it 
has simply been badly managed. 

* 

The Chancellor’s conference with the bankers on Tuesday 
showed how badly improvement is needed. It was an extra- 
ordinary affair. Normally the Government makes its wishes 
known to the City on the back stairs, so to speak, of the Bank 
of England. But on Tuesday an unusually large number of 
bankers and representatives of banking interests, accompanied 
by the Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, 
were summoned down to Whitehall to listen to what the Chan- 
cellor had to say in person. Mr. Macmillan first explained that 
the credit squeeze would be ‘resolutely’ pursued, as indeed it 
must be. He then went on to try to answer some of the criticisms 
of his policies which are attracting growing support in the City. 
What the bankers said in reply is not known. But it is to be 
hoped that they pointed out that in spite of over eighteen 
months of credit squeeze the banks are still in a more comfort- 
able position to make fresh advances than they were a year 
ago. Perhaps some fearless banker added that the banks existed 
to lend money. and may even have whispered that it was by 
doing this that they paid their way and made a profit. Perhaps 
that is too much to expect, but it is to be hoped that the 
Government was left in no doubt that until the Treasury shows 
signs of being able to manage its debt in a less maladroit 
manner than it does the credit squeeze it will always be in peril 
—and may even one day be beyond salvation by a tea-party 


- CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN 
GERMANY 


By Our German Correspondent Bonn 


WEFK of fierce press criticism of the American way of 
life in Germany has been succeeded by a slight back- 
wash of affection. The Americans are judged to have taken 
it well. Dr. Conant’s apology and General Hodes’s announce- 
ment of a midnight curfew for all American troops in South 
Germany have brought the ‘crime wave’ crisis to an end for 
the time being. 
Was there a crime wave? Both the American and the German 
authorities concerned insist that the statistics have remained 
unchanged. But, though there may have been no increase in 
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the actual number of incidents, a concentrated run of serious 
crimes of violence caused local authorities in many areas to 
lose patience. The murder of a German ferryman was closely 
followed by the death of two youths in brawls outside dance 
halls and the rape of two young girls by gangs of soldiers. The 
town of Bamberg called for the withdrawal of all American 
units stationed in its neighbourhood, and special police squads 
were set up to guard the civilian population in strongly 
American areas. General Hodes has voiced his army’s deter- 
mination to renew efforts to detect ‘misfits and lawbreakers’ 
before they can cause serious trouble. But most American 
commanders will admit that recent crimes cannot be placed at 
the door of any easily detectable criminal type. These dramas 
are for the most part played out in the camp-following world of 
pimps, black-marketeers and tarts, who have had eleven years’ 
training in how to relieve Gls of their money. This is a society 
that has learnt the ways of American adolescence as one learns 
a trade, and knows how to build up the hierarchies and 
intrigues that retain interest. All attempts at ‘re-orientation’ 
have to grapple with these elusive corrupting influences. 

The British military authorities have a simpler task. Not 
only has the British Serviceman less money to spend, he lacks 
the group confidence of his American counterpart. The type of 
the young American tough—the Wild One and the graduate 
of the Blackboard Jungle—is at home anywhere in the world. 
But the Teddy-boy mentality is, it seems, less easily trans- 
planted. Shorn of his hair, his eccentric clothes and his familiar 
urban terrain, the Teddy boy is an isolated figure. He will draw 
his strength to resist army training from a sullen, private 
lassitude—not from the humours of a rebellious Anglo- 
German teenage society. This makes the situation more 
manageable for the British commander. 

Crime statistics for the former British zone show a steady 
falling off in serious incidents involving British troops. But 
this does not have the effect of letting the British army off 
lightly in the German press. Yet the bitterness is not decp. 
What the German newspaper reader perhaps most wants is to 
demonstrate every so often that the former occupying powers 
are fallible. He would like to widen the circle of confession and 
guilt; to stage a scene. followed by a reconciliation. He needs 
to show that he can forgive others as he has forgiven himself. 


SOVIET COMPETITION AND 
WESTERN MANUFACTURERS 


By a Correspondent 

HE Communist economic offensive which became apparent 
just over a year ago and has since been pursued with an 
increased vigour is beginning to affect Western manufacturers 
to an increasing extent. It is likely to do so even more in the 
future because of the growing intensity of the Communist 
export drive, its concentration on exports of capital goods and 
manufactures. and the unorthodox methods employed which 
combine both hard commercial advantages and political em- 

phasis on the development of the less developed countries. 
While the world exports during the last year increased by 
less than 9 per cent., the Soviet bloc’s exports to the rest of 
the world rose by 30 per cent. In contrast the UK exports 
rose only by 9 per cent., those of the USA by some 3 per cent., 
and the results achieved by Germany (17 per cent.) and Japan 
(23 per cent.), the other two highly industrialised countries of 
the world. while impressive, still fell short of the performance 
of the Soviet bloc. Not only have the Communist countries 
been highly successful in increasing their total exports but 
they have also achieved astonishingly good results in their 
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trade with the countries outside Europe. The one-third increase 
jn exports to these countries during the last year, when they 
reached the level of some $700 million, while admittedly due 
in no small measure to the low absolute value of trade before, 
js nevertheless no small achievement. At the same time, 
exports to Western Europe rose by some $300 million, repre- 
senting about 30 per cent. increase above the level reached a 
year ago. 

An even more striking feature of the expansion of the Soviet 
exports is the fact that it consisted for the most part of 
increased exports of manufactured goods. This has been 
especially true of exports to the less-developed countries of 
South-East Asia, the Middle East, Africa and South America. 
Capital equipment for industry, transport and agriculture is 
beginning to play an increasingly important role in exports 
to these countries. Furthermore, the Communists are placing 
an ever-increasing emphasis on the ‘package deals,’ comprising 
the export of complete industrial objects, their installation and 
technical help in training the personnel needed to run them. 

Alongside capital equipment, the Communist countries 
have also begun shipping manufactured goods and consumers’ 
durables on an increasing scale. Motor-cars, textiles, matches 
and cement are appearing in growing quantities in the West 
at prices not infrequently substantially below those quoted by 
the West. Russian motor-cars are priced in Argentina at 
142.000 pesos, as compared with 170,000 pesos for the 
cheapest West-European cars, and Eastern-European cement 
is sold at some 20 per cent. below the British quotation in 
Saudi Arabia. These goods are not only shipped abroad, but 
have also begun invading the markets of Western Europe. 

The inroads these goods make in the Western markets may 
not, in terms of quantities shipped, be large but are sufficient 
to intensify competition. The difficulties encountered by the 
British motor-car manufacturers in the Scandinavian markets 
may not be entirely unconnected with the simultaneous 
increase in the number of cars imported from Eastern Europe. 
Norway, for example, is to import this year some 2,000 cars 
from Russia and 800-900 from Eastern Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, and Finland as many as 10,000 from Russia, against 
much smaller quantities last year. Low prices of the Eastern- 
European textiles, said to be some 40 per cent. below the 
Swedish levels, have already led to strong protests from the 
Swedish trade unions and have resulted in the Government 
reducing imports of these goods and threatening to impose 
anti-dumping duties should the position remain unchanged. 

The attraction of low prices is strengthened further by the 
favourable delivery dates, lavish exhibitions, frequent visits 
by commercial missions abroad, the bilateral trading policy 
and extensive offers of technical assistance. Prices quoted to 
the under-developed countries are said to be on the average 
30 per cent. lower than those demanded by the West. This 
margin is sometimes even greater, as, for example, in the 
case of the tenders submitted for supervision of the Hedjas 
railway. The price quoted by the Polish company, SIDKOP, 
which obtained the contract was only £80,000, some £100,000 
less than that of the nearest competitor. Favourable deliveries 
promised are, on the whole—as proved by the Indian 
experience—adhered to. 

he bilateral trading policy reflected in a growing number 
of trade agreements provides the necessary framework for 
the expansion of the Communist exports. In these agreements 
the Soviets and their satellites agree to buy primary products 
from overseas countries and thus supply them with the funds 
necessary to pay for the Communist exports. Because of the 
great fluctuations in the prices of these products—which for 
most of the less-developed countries are virtually the only 
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source of their foreign earnings—the Communist undertaking 
to purchase these goods, often for a few years ahead, is a 
valuable safeguard in comparison with uncertain markets 
and a widely fluctuating income if sold through the commodity 
exchanges in the West. 

The doubts about the Communist ability to provide the 
goods needed for exports have been dispelled by an increased 
flow of goods during the last few months, by the Leipzig 
exhibition—impressive to both overseas buyers and the 
Western observers alike—and by the reports of the numerous 
technical missions which have visited the Communist countries 
recently. 

The marginal nature of the Soviet and the satellites’ exports 
in relation to the total of world trade must not detract from 
its effects on the bargaining power of the importers and 
profit margins of the exporters. These two effects are likely 
to press even stronger in the future because the Communist 
export drive is spreading at a time when the spectacular 
growth in world trade may be beginning to tail off. The 
average annual increase of 5 per cent. in the volume of world 
trade in manufactured goods during the last five years (as 
against the long-run rise of 3 per cent.) has been, in fact, a reflec- 
tion of the recovery after the war, particularly of Germany and 
Japan. Now that this period is about to come to an end, the 
slowing down in the rate of expansion of world trade is likely 
to make the threat of Soviet competition even more dangerous. 
It is likely to grow stronger and press to an increasing extent 
on the profit margins of the Western exporters as the Com- 
munist export drive gathers further momentum. 


Portrait of the Week 


| samen aa interest this week has been concen- 
trated in two main areas—the Middle East and Germany. 
The announcement that Britain and America did not 
intend to finance the Aswan dam project has caused some 
annoyance in Cairo, and there are still conflicting reports as 
to whether or not Russia intends to take their place. Mr. 
Shepilov, the Russian Foreign Minister, is reported as having 
been rather cool about any such idea, while, on the other hand, 
Colonel Nasser and Cairo radio still display outward confi- 
dence that all manner of things will be well. In Germany the 
first result of the agonising reappraisal of NATO which has 
been continuing over the last few weeks is that Dr. Adenauer 
has held an ambassadors’ conference and is reported to be 
alarmed about suggestions that Allied forces in Germany 
should be reduced. A cynic might comment that Germany is 
the one NATO country not yet feeling the strain of rearma- 
ment and that the German attitude over occupation costs was 
not calculated to help any British statesman in favour of keep- 
ing the Army of the Rhine at a strength of four divisions. It is 
also evident that there is a great deal of confusion about what 
is actually wanted in the field of Western defence. A reduction 
of forces in Germany might be no more than a simple bringing 
into line with modern conditions of a defence pattern which 
has become outmoded, and need not necessarily represent a 
reversion to the peripheral strategy periodically threatened 
by the Pentagon. Sir Anthony Eden’s speech in the Commons 
debate on Monday perhaps marked a reopening of the German 
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question. He said that a European security system was not 
conditional on a German adherence to NATO. This, however, 
has not yet received any favourable reaction from the other 
side of the iron curtain. The only other notable development 
produced by the foreign affairs debate was the Prime Minister’s 
announcement that Great Britain would be ready to consider 
consultations about the best way to end or limit nuclear test 
explosions. 

Behind the iron curtain the attitude of the Polish Govern- 
ment towards the post-Poznan situation has been still more 
clearly defined by Mr. Ochab, the Secretary-General of the 
Polish Communist Party, who said that the Poznan riots were 
due to bureaucratic inefficiency and indifference to the suffer- 
ings of the workers. In Hungary the resignation of Mr. Rakosi 
and the appointment of Mr. Geroe as Prime Minister have been 
followed by the expulsion from the party of General Farkas, 
the ex-Minister of Defence. He is accused of crimes against 
Socialist legality, but in reality seems to have been associated 
with the more liberal approach of Mr. Nagy, the ex-Prime 
Minister. The latter’s position is, indeed, the main question- 
mark on the Hungarian scene. 

Elsewhere in the world the old trouble-spots keep breaking 
out. In Cyprus Lord Radcliffe continues to dree his weird and 
has, indeed, dreed it not unsuccessfully. He has met Greek 
mayors, which has angered the Greek Government and, pre- 
sumably, EOKA. In Algeria twenty-four French soldiers were 
killed in an ambush while drinking coffee, and the reference 
to Algeria in the communiqué after the Brioni meeting between 
Marshal Tito, Mr. Nehru and Colonel Nasser has understand- 
ably annoyed the French. In the Gold Coast Dr. Nkrumah has 
been returned to power with a considerable majority, but in 
Nigeria the quarrel between Dr. Azikiwe and the Colonial 
Office continues. The Colonial Secretary announced in the 
House of Commons that a commission of inquiry into the 
dispute was to be set up under the chairmanship of Sir Stafford 
Foster-Sutton, the Chief Justice of Nigeria. In America Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s injudicious remark about just managing to 
keep going has started off the old controversy about his health, 
while Mr. Stassen’s announcement that he would support 
Governor Herter of Massachusetts rather than Mr. Nixon for 
Vice-President has put another fly into the ointment so care- 
fully prepared by the Republican Party bosses. 

At home the strike of the BMC workers has given rise to 
some stirring scenes, the like of which have not been seen in 
the Welfare State for some time. About half the men concerned 
reported for work on Monday, but the unions have been doing 
their best to extend the strike and have declared BMC products 
and spare parts ‘black.’ Rather ironically it was also announced 
this week that car exports were back to thirty thousand. 

Miscellaneous news includes great doings in the Civil Service. 
Sir Norman Brooks is to become head of the Treasury, while 
Sir Roger Makins shifts from being ambassador in Washington 
to take charge of long-term economic planning. Sir Harold 
Caccia replaces him there. The fourth Test sees Sheppard 
back in the English team. This has been the wettest July since 
1856. In France more prehistoric paintings have been dis- 
covered in the Dordogne area. 


WEDDING INTELLIGENCE 


MARILYN Monroe has been invited to Barbara Lyon’s wedding this 
afternoon. . . . Said father Ben, who discovered Marilyn: ‘I have 
no idea whether she is coming.’ —Daily Express, July 21. 
ONE HOT RUMOUR alleged that Marilyn would be a guest at today’s 
big wedding—Barbara Lyon and Russell Turner. . . . 
But she wasn’t invited to the wedding. 
“We haven't even contacted her yet,’ Ben told me. 
—Daily Mail, July 21. 
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Political Commentary 
By CHARLES CURRAN 


HE BMC strike is the first big strike of the Welfare 

State. It raises for the first time—though certainly not 
for the last—the question that will dominate our politics 
as well as our industrial relations for years ahead; the question 
of how Britain is to adapt herself to changing techniques and 
markets. Here—not in the egalitarian dabblings of the dons— 
is where reality lies. 

It is too soon yet to write off the strike as a fiasco. But the 
50 per cent. failure to respond on the opening days has struck 
a heavy blow at the prestige of the trade union leaders involved. 
In particular, it has shaken Mr. Frank Cousins, the newly in- 
stalled secretary of the Transport Workers’ Union, almost 
before he has sat down in Bevin’s chair. Mr. Cousins now 
resembles the young lady saying to her companion outside the 
American army camp, ‘Don’t look now, but I’m afraid we’re 
not being followed.’ The union leaders complain that BMC 
failed to consult them; but it is clear that they have themselves 
failed to consult their members. If there had been a ballot, there 
would have been no strike. 

Now comes a pause. This weekend the strikers start a fort- 
night’s holiday with pay. The lull will allow tempers and 
temperatures to fall. It will also allow BMC to examine their 
position once more. By refusing even to discuss compensation 
they have put themselves completely in the wrong. To sack 
men with years of service at a week’s notice is an act that 
belongs not to the motor-car era but to the ox-cart. BMC may 
be able, when the holidays are over, to ride out the storm in the 
Midlands. But if they do they will blunder. The sudden bitter- 
ness on the Birmingham picket lines is an ugly and a significant 
fact. 

Compensation for lost jobs must come. The BMC Canutes 
will not be able to resist it. 

* 

But behind the blunders of BMC is something far more 
important. That is the complete failure of the British trade 
union leadership to recognise the arrival of the new industrial 
revolution. 

The failure is puzzling. Individually, the union leaders are 
by no means negligible persons. Men such as Mr. Charles 
Geddes, Sir Vincent Tewson, Mr. Sam Watson, Sir Tom 
Williamson are far from negligible; each of them is marked by 
a shrewd, earthy sagacity. But collectively they are nothing. 
On the TUC General Council the parts are far greater than the 
whole. 

The union leaders are well aware that British industry can- 
not be put into a deep freeze, with every worker given a 
freehold tenure of his present job. But why have they waited 
until now to face the implications of mobility and redeploy- 
ment? Why was it that, even during the BMC negotiations, 
some unions went on sticking to the absurd demand that 
redundant men should be employed even though there was no 
work for them—and that the demand for compensation came, 
apparently, as an afterthought? 

Every one of the issues now raised in the BMC strike could, 
and should, have been tackled by the TUC General Council at 
any time during the past decade. The years from 1945 to 1955, 
of the sellers’ market in labour, were a golden opportunity for 
the TUC. Merely by asking for it, they could have secured the 
guaranteed wage, the contract of service, the right to compen- 
sation on dismissal, severance pay on a scale big enough to let 
a man find a new job or learn a new job. But they did not ask. 

Instead, the trade unions turned themselves into the servants 
of the Socialist politicians. They became fags for their public- 
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school masters. So far, the TUC has lost the battle for 
the guaranteed wage on the playing-fields of Eton—and 
Winchester. 

Now, after a decade of subservience to the Socialist machine. 
the TUC turns back to that derided document the Tory Indus- 
trial Charter of 1947. There the Tories proposed every one of 
the things that the pickets now proclaim on the banners in 
Birmingham. But the unions would have none of them. They 
preferred the easy path of wage increases plus politics. Yet 
collective bargaining would have given the guaranteed wage to 
them, just as it has done for the American trade unions. If the 
TUC will not take advice from the Tories, it had better apply 
promptly to Mr. Walter Reuther and Mr. James Carey. 

* 

In the midst of all this stands Mr. Iain Macleod, the Minister 
of Labour. He is being tested under pressure; and his person- 
ality now becomes a matter of public importance. What is to 
be said of him? 
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Two centuries of persistent Scottish propaganda have famil- 
iarised the other inhabitants of these islands with the notional 
Scotsman; the low-temperature man whose litany is “What are 
the facts?’ “Will it work?’ and ‘How much will it cost?’ Iain 
Macleod is the notional Scotsman (though Mr. Bevan no doubt 
regards him as more Lauderdale than Lauder). He is exact, 
thorough, fully aware of the facts and of their implications. 
He is no cartoon Tory, dealing in bromides about playing 
cricket and pulling together. As a Tory by intellectual convic- 
tion, he stands firmly for the maintenance of collective bargain- 
ing. Redeployment to meet changing techniques and markets 
is a matter to be settled primarily by industry in consultation 
with the unions, not by Whitehall. It is not the duty, or the 
business, of a Tory Minister to supplant the unions, to institute 
a factory call-up. to bring back billeting officers and order the 
workers about from Birmingham to Brigadoon. For Tory- 
ism rejects, as heartily as the unions, any idea of industrial 
conscription. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THERE HAS BEEN a Certain amount of optimism in retentionist 
quarters lately that the Silverman Bill is doomed. I do not 
think it is justified. The basic political fact is that in the 
Commons there is a firm majority for abolition. To retain, 
or rather to bring back, hanging, the Government must 
do two things—introduce a ‘compromise’ measure and refuse 
time for the Silverman Bill. This Government is unpredictable. 
but such a manceuvre seems to me beyond it. The Tory 
abolitionists would only vote for a Government Bill if they 
were assured that the abolition Bill was also going to be 
reintroduced—i.e., they agree that the law of murder should 
certainly be reformed, but that is a quite separate issue from 
abolition. The Government can hardly put on the whips for 
its Bill. Not one new argument for retention has been pro- 
duced, and the Government has no excuse for changing its 
mind about allowing a free vote. After all if the Lords were 
allowed one, the Commons can surely not be treated differently. 
For the Government to deny a free vote would be to make 
monkeys of its abolitionist supporters and to be thoroughly 
dishonest itself. Lastly, there is now no possible logical or 
sensible compromise. as the Royal Commission conclusively 
showed. I do not see therefore how the Government can avoid 
allowing time and a free vote for the Silverman Bill. 
* * * 

THERE IS AN AIR Of purposelessness about the frantic wrigglings 
to be seen when any stone is turned over. The giddy manceuvres 
of Communist leaders in the Soviet orbit, following the upset 
of the Stalin monolith, are proving no exception. It has taken 
two visits by Soviet leaders and the arrest of his old lieutenant, 
Farkas, to detach the horrible Rakosi from his position of 
power. But everything, so far as I can see, remains at cross 
purposes. The Hungarians have restored to their posts those 
who unjustly fell during the purges—as the Russians have 
pointedly not done. The Polish Communist ‘leader Ochab 
admits that the Poznan strike was due to grievances, and that 
Communist Party members took part in it; but at the same 
time Bulganin, grossly infringing the new Soviet preaching 
about non-interference in satellite affairs, tells his Warsaw 
audience that Poznan was an imperialist provocation, and 
attacks the Polish press for recent critical remarks. But behind 
the confusion there is one thing that I can see clearly. In Poland 
power remains in the hands of the toughest of Moscow 
appointees. In Hungary Tito has certainly gained a resounding 
prestige victory with the fall of his enemy Rakosi, and the 


position of the anti-Stalinist element is strengthened: yet the 
old Stalinist Geroe still has the real power. The main reason 
why no solution has any air of permanence seems to me that, 
to East European Communists as much as to ourselves, it 
appears most improbable that Khruschev can last very long. 
* * * 
AMONG ALL THE Shaviana thrown up by this centenary there 
is one memoir which, I have no doubt, would give G. B. S. 
more pleasure than all the rest put together. It is the story of 
his meetings and correspondence with Dame Laurentia 
McLachlan, the Abbess of Stanbrook, which appears in this 
month’s Cornhill. It is a remarkable and often moving story, the 
friendship between the two of them; growing out of Sr. Joan, 
and surviving (though only just) even the Black Girl and 
The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles. It brings out excel- 
lently both Shaw’s arrogance—he could not help regarding 
himself as a greater authority on Roman Catholicism than 
any Catholic—and his humility when confronted with some- 
body he felt a being superior to himself. There is a curious 
twist to the story, towards its close. Shaw insisted that ‘the 
Godhead must contain the Mother as well as the Father’: to 
the Abbess, the deification of the Mother of God was a heresy. 
The way things are going, it looks as if the heresy will soon 
be dogma. But the real interest in the memoir lies in Shaw’s 
letters, which are among the most revealing he ever wrote. 
* ~ * 

NOT THAT THEY reveal him as a ‘mystic.’ This is what Mr. 
Colin Wilson, in the Sunday Times, asserts that Shaw was. 
Shaw also, says he, ‘is a psychologist; not, like Freud, a super- 
ficial recorder of animal neuroses.’ (Has there, I wonder, been 
some confusion between Freud and Pavlov?) Mr. Wilson is 
nothing if not bold: ‘The vision behind Shaw’s greatest work,’ 
he says, ‘has yet to make itself apparent. . . . His figure is 
too vast for our age to be able to comprehend.’ But if so much 
of Shaw’s greatness is hidden (by what?), how has Mr. Wilson 
been able to arrive at such an enormously emphatic judge- 
ment about it? If it is hidden, how does he even know it exists? 
The answer, it seems, is that Mr. Wilson has been putting his 
ear to the ground, trying to detect the historical trend, in an 
effort to judge what wiil be said about Shaw in fifty years’ 
time when everything will be clear. (Why is an X-ray insight 
reserved for critics of the next century?) ‘Nothing is so difficult 
to assess as an historical trend while it is still under way.’ 
Nevertheless, ‘I believe that half a century hence will find 
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Shaw acknowledged as being among a dozen or so writers 
who are the mainstream of European literary tradition.” When 
in doubt call in the future—I can’t detail the errors in your 
ideas but I can assure you that they'll look pretty silly in 
fifty (100, 500) years’ time! The critics’ job, it seems, is not 
so much to judge a man’s work as to judge what future critics 
will say about his work. Where ancestor-worship is practised, 
old men are esteemed as being close to the spirits of the dead. 
Mr. Wilson, who looks to the judgement of the future, hints, 
at the end of his article, that young men like himself are pecu- 
liarly fitted to act as a medium between the rest of us and the 
spirits of the unborn critics of the twenty-first century—a happy 
justification for the juvenile literary pontiff. 


SPECTATOR, JULY 27, 1956 
SQUADRON-LEADER WATERTON’S book The Quick and the Dead 
(published by Muller at 15s.) is causing a tremendous rumpus. 
I am not surprised: when the former chief test pilot of a 
great aircraft-manufacturinz firm looses off a stream of criti- 
cisms with the speed and punch of a rocket salvo he must 
obviously be taken seriously. Questions are to be asked in the 
House next week; meanwhile Gloster’s and their present chief 
test pilot have made somewhat pained statements to the press. 
I have not met Squadron-Leader Waterton and | don’t know 
what there is (or isn’t) in his criticisms, but he is a Canadian, 
and if he is anything like the two Canadian test pilots | knew 
during the war, he'll stick to his guns. No doubt he will keep 
up verbally what he has begun in print. PHAROS 


The Golden Chance 


By DAVID ORMSBY GORE, MP 


HERE is an aspect of our present troubles which has 

attracted little notice, but which I fancy future historians 

may regard as of the greatest significance. It is that 
since 1953 the British people have lost that intangible feeling 
of self-confidence which it seemed we had for a moment 
regained. The new Elizabethan era was not just an empty 
journalistic phrase. Visitors to this country from all over the 
world were struck by the remarkable change in atmosphere 
which they found here. A new spirit of pride and confidence 
had swept through the nation. We felt that we had at last 
mastered the economic consequences of the war’s long grim 
grind. Irksome restrictions were gone or going. Our aeroplanes 
were breaking world records; our cars were winning sweeping 
victories; Our sportsmen were uniquely successful; Everest 
was conquered at last. We all felt, and the world acknowledged, 
that we were throwing off our sunny complacency, our couldn’t- 
care-less attitude, and the cult of mediocrity epitomised by Mr. 
Attlee and his colleagues. Expansion, enterprise, self-reliance 
and a desire to run risks were to take their place. But how that 
dream has faded! What a tremendous psychological moment 
in our history has been missed, and we now have to ask our- 
selves whether that spirit can ever be recaptured. The effort 
required must be infinitely greater. If a nation does not take 
the tide at the flood, the ingenuity and energy necessary to 
manufacture an equal opportunity are immeasurably increased. 

What then was the main cause of our failure to seize this 
golden chance? It cannot be blamed upon adverse outside 
factors for there is little doubt that on balance they have been 
favourable. In many ways the policies of the Western World 
have achieved notable successes. We built up our defences 
to reduce the armed threat from militant Communism and 
to bring about a more moderate and reasonable attitude on 
the part of the Kremlin leaders. The results have been all that 
could have been hoped for. For a time we were fearful of an 
economic recession in the US which would convulse the world 
In fact there was a boom of considerable magnitude. Finally, 
the terms of trade for this country have remained remarkably 
steady. One is forced to the conclusion that our troubles are 
largely of our own making and in particular that the conduct 
of our financial affairs from 1954 until recently has frustrated 
the hopes cherished by Britain and her friends only three short 
years ago. 

The recrudescence of inflation had become quite apparent 
as early as the autumn of 1954. Imports were rising too fast. 
sterling weakened, vacancies in industry exceeded unemploy- 
ment and internal prices were rising. Yet no significant cuts 
were made in Government expenditure, hire-purchase went 


uncurbed and although the Bank rate was belatedly raised 
early in 1955 this was followed by a Budget reducing income 
tax by sixpence, which not only put additional purchasing 
power into the hands of companies as well as individuals but 
inevitably had a psychological effect quite out of keeping 
with the seriousness of our situation. The results were as 
expected. Our reserves continued to decline although the 
American boom still flourished and the rest of Western Europe 
was able to add substantially to its gold and dollar holdings. 
An autumn Budget was required, coupled with a succession 
of emergency cuts. The sequence of events was all too familiar 
to the British people. ‘This,’ they said, ‘is where we came in 
in 1947, in 1949 and in 1951. Are we doomed for ever to sit 
through this dreary film with its gloomy ending?’ No 
wonder the new ardour of their spirit was damped. They 
thought they had glimpsed sunlit horizons and here they were 
once again plodding through a well-known but none the less 
dismal] valley. Their natural and immediate reaction has been 
to express their dissatisfaction with the Government and this 
reaction might well have been greater but for the fact that 
the Labour Opposition had utterly failed to inspire anyone 
with the belief that they might be making a better job of it 
Indeed, their statements on the financial situation seemed to 
indicate that they believed in lower taxation on consumer 
goods, a lower Bank rate and a rigid system of import con- 
trols—a combination precisely calculated to stoke up inflation 
and one likely to lead to a devaluation of the pound among 
other disasters. It is reasonable to think that if they had been 
in power they would hardly have behaved in so clownish a 
way, but the public could not be expected to assume that. 
There can be little doubt that the utter futility of the alterna- 
tive policies put forward by the Socialists for dealing with 
our economic problems has had an adverse effect on the speed 
and effectiveness of the Government’s reactions. A livelier 
Opposition would have stimulated better government. 

There are at last indications that the excessive load has 
been removed from the country’s back, although some of the 
short-term measures required must have harmful effects (the 
abolition of the investment allowance, for instance). while, as 
I have tried to indicate earlier, incalculable and possibly mortal 
harm has been done to British morale. Even now the immensity 
of the task which faces us all has not been brought home to 
the people. We require to make substantial capital investment 
overseas, particularly in the Commonwealth, yet as Professor 
Paish has recently shown such investment from new savings 
in this country has been negligible since the war. Then, quite 
apart from competition in world markets from such countries 
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as Germany and Japan, how do we measure up to the 
economic challenge from the US and the Soviet Union? Are 
we really to accept it as quite inevitable that we should fall 
steadily behind these nations? Is it not time we embraced 
policies which gave us a chance of matching or bettering their 
progress? Recent estimates of the growth in national produc- 
tion indicate an annual increase of approximately 3 per cent. 
in the UK, an increase of 5 per cent. in the US and an increase 
of perhaps 10 per cent. in the Soviet Union, although the 
figure here is bound to be more tentative. However, I think 
it would be most unwise for us to assume that the Soviet 
figure is grossly exaggerated and it indicates that by 1963 
Russian production will broadly equal the present-day United 
States production. A sobering thought, particularly if we bear 
in mind that with totalitarian planning a very much larger 
proportion of the national output can be withheld from home 
consumption and be diverted into foreign markets. ‘Competi- 
tive Co-existence’ looks like developing into a pretty tough 
struggle with the emphasis very much on competition. We are 
likely to see offers of aid to the underdeveloped and uncom- 
mitted nations from the Soviet Union on an increasingly 
formidable scale. We may even find ourselves being forced to 
refuse such aid offered to British colonies, and if we are not 
at least in a position to provide equal facilities ourselves the 
political dangers are not exactly pleasant to contemplate. 

Therefore it would be quite wrong to adopt the attitude 
that our present financial problems are only marginal; ‘If only 
we reduced consumption at home by sixpence in the pound 
all would be well.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
other Ministers have not been guiltless of this type of optimism, 
and recently, following on adverse by-election results, demands 
for widespread tax concessions to particular classes of 
individuals are heard on every hand. I do not for one moment 
deny that the middle classes have, since the war, carried an 
unfair share of our burdens, but we are most certainly not 
going to redress the balance and help them now if we again 
get stampeded into short-term financial policies—policies 
which might be popular, but which fail to face up to the 
stupendous task we must set ourselves, if our power and 
security are not to decline in the next decade. 


If the Government does not falter in its purpose during 
the coming months there is a good chance of halting inflation 
at home and of achieving a respectable balance in our foreign 
trade. In addition it looks as if there may be scope for sub- 
stantial cuts in defence expenditure, although it will take some 
time to get agreement with our allies and even longer for 
our economy to reap the full benefit. Later on the temptation 
may be very great to regain popular support through tax con- 
cession but I have tried to show how inappropriate these will 
be. First priority must be given to a much higher level of 
investment both at home in order to modernise our industry 
and abroad in order to repair the ravages of two world wars 
and to hold at bay the coming challenge from Russia. Our 
future as an influential power depends on this. Skill in diplo- 
macy is no kind of substitute, as we have surely learned in 
the past ten years. Merely to tinker with the machinery is not 
going to be sufficient. A bold, clear economic policy which is 
adhered to with determination and courage is vital if we are 
to regain the ground we have lost and if we are to restore 
to our countrymen that confidence and morale which alone 
can keep a nation great. If all can be led to understand the 
importance of the long-term objectives that we must set our- 
selves I still believe that the British people can rouse them- 
selves to meet the challenge and stagger those who are now 
so certain that we have embarked on an inevitable decline. 
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Beyond the Curtilage 


By FRANCIS WATSON 


MONG his many expressions of common humanity, 
Aree had a word for the inextinguishable desire 
for a parcel of freehold. ‘It were good to have a wall,’ 
he told Pantagruel, ‘were it but to ask, Who is below there?’ 
But what when the answer is, the man from the Borough 
Council? A cloud passes over the sun. We lay aside Rabelais 
and reach for Montaigne’s essay ‘Whether the Captain of a 
Place Besieged ought to Sally forth to Parley.’ 

When I sallied forth to parley I had lately returned from 
a three months’ journey. During my absence, the man from 
the Council told me, a deep cavity had suddenly gaped in 
the public highway outside my front gate. I expressed a 
guarded concern and asked what had been done about it? 
He led me out to the road, showed me the new patch of 
macadam where the crater had been filled in, and added that 
the trouble had been due to the collapse of a drain connecting 
my domestic system with the sewer. I was about to congratu- 
late him on the prompt measures that had been taken when 
something made me hesitate. The drain itself—had that been 
properly renewed? God bless me, no! I had been away from 
home and it had not been possible to communicate with me 
directly. The allegedly defective drain had therefore been 
covered in as it was with loads of rubble and road-metal. And 
the next step would be to uncover it again at a very con- 
siderable depth, lay a new drain, fill up once more and restore 
the roadway. It seemed a shocking waste of—wait a bit, 
though, was it public money? 

I began to think that the parley was not going at all well, 
and to do him justice the man from the Council tried to 
prevent me from entangling myself in advance. This, he gave 
me to understand, was a friendly visit. The summons would 
come along in due course. We bade each other good morning. 

The next move was a printed notice from the Sanitary 
Inspector of the Borough Council, making the existence of a 
nuisance known to me, ‘as being the person required to abate 
it.” My lawyer looked sorrowful. True, the unseen nuisance lay 
outside my property, twenty or thirty feet below the surface 
of a road which had once been private but now was noisily 
public. There might be a case for argument, but freehold and 
responsibility were no longer coterminous. We speculated 
upon the possible causes of the trouble. It might be the roots 
of someone else’s trees. It might be the wheels and the weight 
of a hundred thousand vehicles over many years. It might, for 
all anybody knew, be a careless blow from the pick of a 
Borough Council workman at some period before I had even 
seen the road or the house. It was all beyond detection or 
archeology, for the hole had been filled in. ‘No drainage or 
other works,’ my notice told me, ‘are to be covered in until 
inspected and approved by an Officer of the Borough Council.’ 
But that prohibition was aimed at the householder. The 
Borough Council was apparently at liberty to cover in the 
evidence without inspection by me. 

But in fact the cause of defect was so irrelevant as to be 
beyond discussion. This was made clear after the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Councillors of the Borough had given me notice 
to execute within twenty-one days the works described in the 
schedule hereto. Six grounds of appeal were permitted to me, 
most of which seemed reasonably, but none legally, worth 
pursuing. One suggested that if the works to be undertaken 
were for the common benefit of more than one householder the 
question of some other person contributing might be raised. 
Curiously enough a neighbour’s drain-connection was dis- 
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covered to be involved—but only in the course of operations 
for which 1 had by then had to accept contractual responsi- 
bility. And by then I too had at last stifled my unseemly 
interest in the origin of the damage. The last official with 
whom I had ventured to raise this aspect of the matter had 
been the man to whom I had to pay half-a-crown for a 
licence to open the road that the other department required 
me to open. plus thirty pounds deposit to indemnify the 
Highways Department who would have to surface the road 
once again when I had renewed the drain, backfilled the head- 
ing, rammed the shaft, filled the top with hardcore, and con- 
cluded a number of other mysterious and extremely expensive 
operations. | was beginning to understand the Government’s 
difficulties in financing a national road programme, but | had 
one more shot. ‘Just supposing,’ I said, ‘that this excavation 
reveals that the Council or its employees broke the drain. 
The face behind the grille darkened. 

‘That would not be for you to say,’ he replied. 

‘Oh no, it would be a qualified surveyor saying it for me.’ 

‘Makes no difference. We shouldn't let you say it.’ 

I turned when he had given me my receipt. ‘See you on 
Crichel Down,’ I said. But of course it was bravado. 

Everyone else, | must admit, was very civil. 1 might, | 
discovered, have been fined a maximum of five pounds and 
of forty shillings for every day between the expiry of the 
Council’s notice and the commencement of the work. They 
were patient. even pleasant. So were the various surveyors, 
assessors, loss adjusters and others who, like Belloc’s doctors, 


. muttered as they took their fees 
‘There is no cure for this disease.’ 
For, naturally. | had the insurance people in, among other 
visitors, in the weeks that followed. A claim in respect of 
an underground waterpipe might have been admissible. But 
a drain is not a waterpipe. And to clinch the matter, the 
trouble lay beyond the curtilage of my property. 

I sat within the curtilage and wondered why this distinc- 
tion worked one way for the Borough Council and the other 
way for the insurance company, and both ways against me. But 
not for long. “Who is below there?’ Now it was the excavators, 
so far below in the deepening pit that from an upper window 
they looked like samphire-gatherers, whose dreadful trade 
took them to a depth greater than the height of my three- 
storey house before the nuisance was laid bare. Those weeks 
of unhurried activity in the area where my moat should have 
been appear in retrospect as the least distressing of the whole 
campaign. There was the chance of technical and even philo- 
sophical discussion with the diggers, ranging from scatology 
to eschatology and providing me with much new and fascinat- 
ing information. 

From afar, as | came home of an evening, the lanterns at 
the corners of my obstruction guided me towards my curtilage 
with their small red beacons. It was my paraffin that sustained 
them, my nuisance that they advertised. Mine was the little 
hut where the tools were kept, mine the piles of timber for 
the expert lining of my hole in the road. With a curious satis- 
faction | stood and watched the traffic that | had always 
considered fast and reckless now forced to defer. On summer 
mornings I came out for a chat with the foreman, whose 
civilising mission had taken him to many parts of the country 
and taught him the best and the worst of its inhabitants. | 
remember his story of a dear old lady. who could not be 
brought to discuss or even acknowledge the noisome task in 
hand, slowly counting out at the end of it all her entire savings 
kept in a drawer. ‘And every note smelt of lavender.’ 

After each such tale of those who had been through a 
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similar experience we grew thoughtful. A subject which could 
be almost racy took on at such moments the solemnity of 
death. To this, it was implied, we must all come, or at all 
events all urban freeholders. What about the rates at twenty 
shillings or more in the pound? They would be forty shillings, 
he thought, if these holes in the road were adopted by the city 
fathers. | have no means of checking his calculations. but he 
was a man who could put his ear to a sewer and say: “There’s 
a rat-flap twenty-five feet down.’ For myself, | failed even to 
locate the trap in the election leaflet that urged me to vote 
for a property-owning democracy. 


Drink and Road 
Accidents 


By DR. SOMERVILLE HASTINGS, MP 


ANY more road accidents are due to drink than is 
M generally supposed. A committee appointed by the 

British Medical Association reported in 1954 that 
‘People under the influence of alcohol are responsible for 
several thousand road accidents every year in spite of the 
fact that the official records show a much smaller number.’ 
Dr. N. 1. Spriggs. a police surgeon, in a letter to the British 
Medical Journal of April 30, 1955, analysed the road casualties 
in Leicestershire and Rutland in 1953 and reached the con- 
clusion that at least half of the fatal accidents after 10 p.m. 
in that area were due to drink in motorists, cyclists or 
pedestrians. The Statistical Reports of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the City of New York for 1947, 1948, 1949 and 1950 
state that of those killed by road accidents in this area about 
half were tested for alcohol in the tissues after death, and of 
these 40 per cent. had .1 per cent. of alcohol or more. As will 
be shown later, anything more than half this amount may 
adversely affect a motorist’s ability to drive safely. 

The dangerous people on the roads are not those obviously 
drunk but those who have ‘had a little.’ For even small 
quantities of alcohol are liable not only to interfere with judge- 
ment and caution but may also tend to limit the peripheral 
vision and increase reaction time, that is the interval between 
seeing and doing; for instance, noticing a person step on to 
the road and applying the brakes to the car. 

But the law says something very different. ‘Driving or 
attempting to drive or being in charge of a motor-car on a 
road or other public place while under the influence 
of drink or drugs to such an extent as to be incapable of being 
in proper control of the vehicle’ is an offence under Section 15 
of the Road Traffic Act 1930. What could possibly be more 
vague? What is ‘proper control’ and to what extent must one 
be under the influence of alcohol to lose it? How many doctors 
can say with certainty in every case after an examination in 
a police station whether the individual examined was or was 
not ‘incapable of having proper control of a vehicle’ at the 
time that the accident occurred, and—what may be even more 
difficult—stand up to cross-examination on it by a clever 
lawyer? 

It is because of such difficulties that doctors and research 
workers have been searching for a more certain test. It is 
comparatively easy to ascertain the percentage of alcohol 
in the blood; but the question arises, what percentage is 
likely to result in dangerous driving on the roads? Between 
1947 and 1952 a committee sponsored by the Swedish 
Government carried out 3,000 tests and reached the con- 
clusion that amounts of between .03 and .05 per cent. of 
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alcohol in the blood doubled the accident rate, and that with 
15 per cent. the rate was increased some thirty times. These 
figures have been confirmed many times both by direct 
observation when accidents have occurred and by laboratory 
tests. Professor G. S. Drew of Bristol recently gave 
some of the results of such tests at a meeting of the Ergonomics 
Research Society. His observations confirm in every essential 
detail those of previous observers. With .03 to .05 per cent. 
of alcohol in the blood there was a steering error (wobble 
across the road surface) of about 5 per cent., while with 
07 per cent. of alcohol in the blood the wobble was increased 
to 17 per cent. The chemical test is recognised as evidence in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Germany, Turkey, 
Switzerland and France, and thirty-six states in the US. 

What can be done? As a first step: (1) Every police station 
in this country at which a person is liable to be charged should 
have facilities for blood tests, with a notice to say that the 
individual charged has a right to demand one; and (2) in 
every case in which a fatal accident has occurred the test 
should be made compulsory if there is evidence that the 
driver or cyclist concerned has been drinking. The chemical 
test is obviously as valuable in proving innocence as guilt. As 
many drivers who are charged are quite certain they are sober 
and very anxious to prove it, the test would be used extensively 
if made available. Moreover, it can be applied to the injured 
in hospital as well as after death. One can appreciate the 
relief of a motorist if the person fatally injured by him is 
shown by chemical tests to have been hopelessly drunk. 

It is significant that, so far, no country that has once recog- 
nised the chemical test has reversed this decision. In Detroit 
traffic deaths due to alcohol are said to have fallen by 70 per 
cent. since the introduction of the test. In Denmark the accident 
rate due to alcoholic drivers has gone down from 10 per cent. 
to 2 per cent. since the blood test became compulsory. 


City and Suburban 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


MAGINE a pylon 136 feet high, only ten feet lower than 
| the Nelson column, in your village. It will make the 
church tower (the average height of a _ three-stage 
medieval tower is seventy-five feet) look no bigger than a 
cottage, it will make trees look like shrubs, and cottages will 
be dwarfed to the size of sheds. It will be seen for miles. 
Across the upper part of this pylon imagine three rows of 
horizontal bars carrying cables charged with power of a 
million volts, which will sag to twenty-five feet above the 
ground in hot weather, half-way to the next cable which is 
a quarter of a mile off. These already exist from Staythorpe 
and to London via Corby, Bedford and Luton. They already 
exist betwen Carlisle and Scotland and Carlisle and Newcastle. 
When sited in wide country with hills or mountains on the 
horizon, they do not look too bad because they are in scale 
with their surroundings. In America I expect they look fine. 
But a line of these pylons is to be taken by the Central 
Electricity Authority, which is not empowered to consider the 
beauty of England’s remaining scenery, as those who attended 
the Bradwell inquiry well know, through some of the most 
delicate and intimate unspoiled landscape in England. I refer 
to the projected line from Fleet in Hampshire to Drakelowe 
on the borders of Derbyshire near Burton-on-Trent. The 
counties threatened are Hants, Berks, Oxon, Northants and 
Warwicks. The route will not be straight because it has to 
avoid airfields, and these indeed determine where it shall go. 
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Officially the route is not yet fully mapped, but I have seen 
the section the Authority has submitted for Berks and Oxon. 
For readers who know these counties or live in them, I give 
in detail the parishes where you may shortly expect pylons of 
this size and within less than a mile of the village. 

Berks: Bramshill, east of Swallowfield Park, Calcott Row, 
Englefield, Bradfield, Ashampstead, Aldworth, West 
Compton, Chilton, East Hendred, East Hanney, Garford, 


Kingston Bagpuize and Fyfield, whence it will cross the 
stripling Thames at Moreton. 


Oxon: Standlake and Northmoor, Stanton Harcourt, South 
Leigh, Freeland, across the Evenlode to Combe, Wootton, 


Glympton, Steeple Barton, Duns Tew, Deddington, 
Adderbury, and over the Cherwell to Warkworth 
(Northants). 


I said you may shortly expect pylons here, but ought they 
to be allowed? The Central Electricity Authority courteously 
explains that they are part of a grid system to bring power 
from the pitheads to industries in the south. They are not 
bringing electric light to the villages through which they pass. 
The alternative to them is more power stations on rivers in 
the south of England. As soon as one goes into alternatives 
one gets caught up in technicalities and made to feel an 
ignorant ass. The cost per mile of this project is £2,500, and 
there are about a hundred miles of line. To put the cables 
underground will cost at present, I am told, £250,000 a mile, 
but experiments are being made about underground cables, 
and there is always the hope that in twenty years’ time the 
wirescape of England will have disappeared. 

Hitherto the Central Electricity Authority has won its 
battles, but I do not think it ought to win this one. Anyone 
with visual imagination can see that these towering pylons 
are too out of scale for the gentle thatched and tiled villages 
of the Berkshire Vale and for the leafy lanes and winding 
Thames tributaries west of Oxford, still full of the spirit of 
Matthew Arnold and William Morris. Nor are they suited to 
the horizons dominated by the three great medieval towers 
and spires of Bloxham, Adderbury and King’s Sutton. The 
Minister of Fuel and Power has to weigh up in his mind the 
economic value of this route to industry and the imponderable 
value of English landscape, which is disappearing every week. 
Is England to be made into a desert not worth living in in 
order that the wheels in it may go round faster? This seems 
a question which should not be decided by the Central 
Electricity Authority and its Minister, but debated in 
Parliament where there is still appreciation of the value of 
our very beautiful landscape which is so easily wounded. It 
is a national matter, not merely a local one, as Lord Lucas of 
Chilworth pointed out when he so wisely drew attention to 
the proposed grid line in the House of Lords. 


AMBASSADORIAL INTELLIGENCE 


Sir RoGerR MakINs’s successor in Washington, Sir Harold Caccia, is 
a contrasting figure. Whereas Makins has served much of his career 
in Washington and has an American wife (the daughter of the donor 
of the Davis Cup), Caccia (pronounced Catcher) has made only fleeting 
visits there. . . . Where the one is tall and gangling, the other is small 
and collected. Where Makins is gregarious, Caccia yearns for the 
solitary pursuits. . . —Pendennis in the Observer, July 22. 


Sir ROGER wWILt, I expect, be glad to get back from our Embassy in 
Washington. He is by inclination a back-room boy . . . and he often 
found the razzle-dazzle of the Washington round somewhat discon- 
certing. . . . This aspect of public life should hold no terrors for Sir 
Roger’s successor at Washington, Sir Harold Caccia (pronounced 
Catchier). With his bubbling charm and total lack of stilting self- 
consciousness he should be a natural television star. 

—Atticus in the Sunday Times, July 22. 
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The Battlefields of Eton 


HEN I was a small boy I was very clever, but I 

was also rather small. At Eton in those days enlist- 

ment in The Corps, as the OTC was called, was 
in theory on a voluntary basis, but in practice everyone was 
expected to join as soon as he entered the Upper School. 
I inevitably did this at a tender age and, being still under 
five foot four inches, which was the height at which you 
graduated from Eton jackets into tails, found myself posted 
to ‘G’ Company. 

The rest of The Corps (its Edwardian sobriquet, ‘the Dog- 
Potters,’ had long fallen into oblivion) was organised as a 
battalion of four companies. ‘G’ Company, that cohort of 
lion-hearted pigmies, was a supernumerary sub-unit, a kind 
of runt trotting anxiously yet proudly along behind every- 
body else. We were not armed, like the main body, with Lee 
Enfields, but with carbines said to have been used by the 
cavalry in the Boer War; they were lighter and shorter than 
the ordinary Service rifles, which was just as well. 

There was no National Service in those days; during your 
tour of duty in The Corps you went to camp every summer 
and not, as reasonably enough happens now, just once. I 
had to go four times. The great difference between infantry 
training in those days and in these was that there was no 
motor transport. Man or boy, you marched to the training 
area, fought a battle against Northland or Southland, and then 
marched back again, after which there was the now almost 
forgotten ritual of a foot inspection. I cannot remember 
whether ‘G’ Company were excused camp, for I had grown 
out of their Lilliputian ranks by the time the summer came 
round; but I do remember that one’s earlier camps were rather 
tiring and that one greatly envied the gallopers. 

These were boys—at no time, I think, numbering more 
than half a dozen—who were known to be good horsemen 
and who were mounted on chargers provided by Aldershot 
Command. Except for that key-figure, the mounted bugler who 
would eventually sound the ‘Cease Fire,’ they represented 
the only effective means of communication between the 
umpires. The umpires were also on horses and this led, 
indirectly, to a vogue for dates as a supplement to the haver- 
sack ration; for legend insisted that one of us had, with a 
blank cartridge as propellant and a date-stone as projectile, 
caught some poor charger in a tender spot and unseated the 
arbiter of strategy; but I never remember anyone firing a 
date-stone, even at a galloper, though the project was 
often discussed. 

The Eton College Officers’ Training Corps (a designation 
since replaced by ‘Junior Training Corps’) wore in those days a 
distinctive uniform, different from the khaki worn by all other 
schools. The colour was a sort of pinkish dun, like the winter 
coat of a strawberry roan pony, but during my time it altered, 
as old uniforms wore out and were replaced by material 
bulk-purchased (according to rumour) from a surplus first-war 
stocks intended for the kilts of the London Scottish, to a 
cross between rhubarb fool and bloater paste. Unlike other 
OTCs we wore shirts and ties (both vaguely in keeping with 
the rose-red-city-half-as-old-as-time motif) instead of high, 
constricting collars forming part of the uniform jacket. This 
sensible practice has been—rather tardily, if I may say so— 
adopted throughout the Army, the Royal Air Force and 
the police. 

The other schools, whom we lay alongside or encountered 
in camp, maintained that we owed our sub-Ruritanian habili- 
ments to the fact that, having once killed one of the ‘enemy’ 


on a field day, we had been forbidden for ever to wear the 
King’s uniform. None of our critics, however, claimed the 
macabre distinction of having provided us with our original 
victim, and we felt ourselves under no compulsion to rebut 
the charge. Had we known or even supposed it to be true 
we should, needless to say, have taken pride in it. 

‘Dans le métier militaire, il n’y a que fumer, a French 
soldier had confided to one of my uncles in the First War; 
and in The Corps this philosophy found many adherents. The 
abundant opportunities for smoking were tacitly acknowledged 
as the only compensation of an arduous and uncomfortable 
existence—except, of course, for the rioting on the last night 
of camp, when it was customary to demolish the latrines, 
pour blank cartridges into the incinerator and let down the 
tents of other schools. 

All these—the other schools—we regarded with a contempt 
which they cordially reciprocated. With us it was a point of 
honour to treat everything to do with camp as an obscure and 
distasteful joke, and it seemed to us that some of these other 
places tried too hard. I remember at one camp there was a 
school which none of us had ever heard of, called (let us 
say) Cooper College. It was a small school and its total 
armed strength amounted to only one weak but in our view 
excessively martial platoon. When we heard its commanding 
officer give the order, ‘At the halt—on the left—form— 
COOPER COLLEGE!’ we thought it exquisitely funny. No wonder 
we were loathed. Only our great numerical superiority over 
every other contingent saved us from reprisals. 

My own military career progressed, as the years went by, 
steadily enough. In due course I reached the rank of Company 
Quartermaster Sergeant; in this capacity I carried a black 
stick with a silver knob on the end instead of a rifle and was 
responsible for the hogsheads of warm ginger beer with which 
the sweating troops were refreshed during truces. But although 
being in the LOB (or Left Out of Battle) category produced 
many privileges and perquisites, my ambitions were not 
satisfied. I aspired to be a cadet officer. 

While this involved the ever-present hazard of tripping 
over your sword, it meant that in camp you ate in the officers’ 
mess and shared a tent and a soldier-servant with one of your 
friends instead of pigging it on the floorboards with eight or 
nine other boys. But when my promotion to this rank became 
—as I judged—due, nothing happened; and it was some time 
before I realised why. 

I was by now editor of the Eton College Chronicle and 
had taken it upon myself to write the accounts of field days 
which appeared in that organ from time to time. In the past 
these had, I think, been contributed by one of the more 
military-minded masters and were full of references to well- 
executed flanking movements, orderly withdrawals and other 
(in my experience) quite inconceivable events. I determined 
on a more realistic approach. Sentences like ‘Throughout the 
action the enemy showed that readiness to retire which is so 
often a feature of the tactics employed by the side fighting 
with its backs to lunch’ began to recur; and it gradually 
dawned on me that they were mal vu by those on whom my 
prospects of advancement depended. 

So I left the next field day to be covered by my co-editor. 
a gifted colleger who could be relied on to keep a reasonably 
straight face and put in one or two of those Greek quotations 
which always lend tone to the profession of arms; and a few 
days later I tripped, for the first but not for the last time, 
over my sword. STRIX 
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PERIQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE 
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A Poet of the Counter-Reformation 
Evelyn Waugh 
Peter Singleton-Gates 
Jenny Nasmyth 
John Parker, MP 


The Casement Papers 
The PEN Congress 
Mr. Parker’s Piece 





‘THE VERY DEVIL’ 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a review 
by Mr. Peter Wiles in your issue of May 4 of 
a monograph edited by me, G. R. Barker’s 
Some Problems of Incentives and Labour Pro- 
ductivity in Soviet Industry. 

It is for Mr. Barker to find a way of answer- 
ing the insinuations which the reviewer has 
made. Mr. Wiles, however, went beyond an 
attack on the author and made aspersions not 
only on the work of a university department, 
but on the academic competence and integrity 
of ‘good names on the front page,’ i.e., mine, 
as that of the Editor and Head of the Uni- 
versity Department, and those of two distin- 
guished professorial colleagues who are active 
members of the Editorial Board and who read 
every manuscript published by the department 
under my editorship. 

At present I shall limit my reaction to Mr. 
Wiles’s escapade to the statement that, during 
a period of over thirty years of my studies in 
Soviet economics and over ten years of my 
headship of the Department of Economics and 
Institutions of the USSR at Birmingham Uni- 
versity, I have pursued and fostered among my 
pupils and in publications only one pro, i.e., 
pro-knowledge. But apparently such an 
attitude is incomprehensible to Mr. Wiles as 
he branded distinguished students who aim 
first of all at accuracy and impartiality as a 
‘perverse school of Soviet experts. —Yours 
faithfully, ALEXANDER BAYKOV 


The University of Birmingham 
* 


Sir,—My attention has just been drawn to a 
‘review’ by Mr. P. Wiles of my Some Problems 
of Incentives and Labour Productivity in 
Soviet Industry in your issue of May 4, under 
the heading ‘The Very Devil.’ I beg the 
courtesy of space in your columns, excep- 
tionally as an author, to reply to what I can 
only regard as a deliberate and purposeful 
attack, in the guise of a review, on myself—on 
my personal integrity—and, through me, on the 
department in which I have the privilege of 
working. 

Mr. Wiles castigates my study as ‘un- 
scholarly,’ describing it as ‘a mediocre party 
tract.’ It is not for me to give any opinion of 
the scholarliness of my work; that I leave to 
its readers and to those who have reviewed it 


elsewhere. I will content myself here with 
reminding you that Mr. Wiles abstained from 
devoting one line to substantiation of his 
unprincipled innuendoes. 

As a writer, I should have welcomed a 
serious examination of the merits and demerits 
of my essay, however critical and astringent it 
might be; as a man, I must protest at the abuse 
of your columns by Mr. Wiles for the purpose 
of denigrating my intellectual honesty and the 
competence of my editors. Let the readers of 
what we have written judge between our 
capacities for scrupulousness and objectivity. 
—Yours faithfully, G. R. BARKER 


The University of Birmingham 
[Mr. Wiles writes: 


‘Mr. Barker’s book could not of course be 
seriously examined in the space available to 
me. But naturally I did not make so serious a 
charge without being very willing indeed to 
substantiate it. 

‘1. On pp. 59-61 and 67 figures of annual 
output per worker are given. It is not made 
clear that these rest on the official index of 
industrial production, which was notoriously 
quite false until after the war. The reasons for 
this have been lengthily set out in many West- 
ern publications, which derive all their basic 
material and criticisms from the Soviet techni- 
cal press. Mr. Barker has thus not only con- 
fined himself to Communist sources but to a 
heavily weighted selection from them. 

‘This matter of productivity is absolutely 
vital for Mr. Barker: it is the subject of his 
book. Did industrial productivity in fact rise 
at all during the period he lauds to the skies? 
At first the famine and the planning chaos 
actually reduced it, so that only by 1932 was 
it back to the 1928 level. In 1937-40 the re- 
newed fall in the standard of living and the 
Great Purge again prevented it from rising. 
Only, then, from 1932 to 1937 was Soviet in- 
dustry as successful as it has recently been. 
And that, of course, is very successful. Why 
not say so, then? Why, with so much genuine 
achievement to be proud of, conceal horrors 
long past? The fact is that Mr. Barker wrote 
before Stalin was denounced: his critical 
faculty had not yet thawed out. 

‘2. Turn from statistical Stalinism to politi- 
cal. The most important social phenomenon 
with which Mr. Barker must deal is the social 
pressures for greater productivity in Soviet in- 
dustry. Here is how he describes the birth of 
Stakhanovism (p. 77): “In the course of a few 
weeks in the summer of 1935, unexpected 
manifestations of the initiative of a few indi- 
vidual workers in smashing the existing tech- 
nological standards of Russian industry and 
raising the productivity of their labour many 
times over burst forth almost instantaneously 
all over the country. These achievements, 
which were seized upon by numerous followers 
and imitators, rapidly became a mass move- 
ment.” Let the reader judge for himself, then, 
if my words “mediocre party tract” were not 
justified. 

‘In fact of course Stakhanovism was as 
highly organised as a show trial, and was due 
to neither workers nor management but the 
Party. As Mr. Barker himself puts it (p. 80), 
“The weight of the Communist Party was, how- 
ever, thrown behind such innovators, and in a 
short space of time disapproval or even vio- 
lence, which had met the first Stakhanovites 
in some places, ceased to be heard of.” No 
doubt, however, his irony is unconscious. 

*3. Then there is doctrinal Stalinism. Lenin 
and Marx, and virtually every socialist of every 
kind in the world, wanted more equality, even 
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between wage-earners. Stalin decided other- 
wise, and little doubt he was right. But his 
decision was the deepest of all the shocks he 
gave to his own party until the show trials: 
the literature of the early Thirties is full of 
this “scandalous betrayal of socialism.” It was 
the main count of Left-wing anti-Stalinism. It 
meant the virtually total abandonment of the 
ideal of a specifically socialist labour morale, 
free of materialist dross. The theme of Stalin- 
ist inequality is absolutely central to Mr. 
Barker’s book. Its step-by-step introduction 
makes a fascinating history: first shock fac- 
tories and shock shifts, only later shock 
workers, and Stakhanovites later still; first 
bigger rations and priority in housing queues, 
only later more money. Of all this increased 
inequality, and the intensely bitter controversy 
it caused, I find no word. The practices that 
gave rise to it are of course enumerated, but 
the unwary reader is left with the scattered 
bricks to make his own building. In this matter 
Mr. Barker goes even further than Stalin: he 
does not even denounce “petty-bourgeois level- 
ling,” he does not even give the official line. 

‘4. Petty Stalinism. Might not the fact that 
late arrival at work could lead to a sentence 
of up to six months’ “corrective” labour at 
place of work, with 25 per cent. deduction from 
wages, have merited a place in the text? The 
consignment of this tremendous fact—for years 
the fact in the life of a Soviet worker—to a 
footnote (p. 98) again amply justifies my phrase 
“party tract.” And the qualification “mediocre” 
follows from Mr. Barker’s omission of the date 
and circumstances of this enactment—during 
the pre-war rearmament drive. Soviet atrocities 
have a history, they have reasons and excuses: 
surely he should have given those. 

‘Even more petty is Mr. Barker’s treatment 
of the only good book on his subject: Solomon 
Schwarz’s Labor in the Soviet Union. This is 
too violently anti-Soviet to be perfect; but it 
is well documented and uses all sources avail- 
able. If not “definitive” it is certainly “basic.” 
It receives one reference: to a single miscalcu- 
lation of labour turnover. Why has not the 
author looked this book in the face? 

‘Why is the suppression of the Labour Ex- 
changes mentioned nowhere, and that of the 
Commissariat of Labour only in a footnote? 

‘Is “poor harvests and the hurried collectiv- 
isation of agriculture” an adequate substitute 
for the word “famine” (p. 59)?’—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


POETS OF THE FIFTIES 


Sir,—What can I learn from Mr. Anthony 
Hartley (Spectator, July 20) on Poets of the 
Fifties, Forties, Thirties, Twenties and Tens 
except a batch of names and several history 
notions about poetry yesterday, today and 
tomorrow? ‘Here are at least two great poets.’ 
Has Mr. Hartley a shrewd percipience to 
reveal, or a bold one? He has not; his two 
are Eliot and Yeats. Now, Sir, do I need to 
spend a deflated ninepence on your admirable 
paper to be reassured again about Eliot and 
Yeats, or to learn that ‘runners-up’ to greatness 
‘include names like’ Hardy, Thomas (Edward), 
de la Mare, Graves and Auden, to learn about 
newer poets and poems ‘falling into categories’ 
like pigs into a bacon factory or gloxinias into 
a sewer, or to be instructed in the ‘main 
strands’ of a ‘confused picture,’ or told that 
Mr. Hartley—I for one am beginning no fran- 
tic researches—will not repeat what he has 
written about poetry ‘on former occasions’ and 
‘elsewhere’? 

He says that Robert Conquest in his book 
‘has included all types of poet.’ Included them 
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in photographs, or painted by Annigoni, or 
drawn by Thurber, or pressed like Lewis 
Carroll’s wet steam-rollered kittens in blotting 
paper? Or has Mr. Conquest as well (see 
above) included just their names? Or by any 
chance does the book contain—if it does, they 
are not mentioned—some enjoyable poems to 
add to the poems of Shakespeare and Cole 
Porter? What do poets do? They write poems, 
according to Mr. Hartley, so as to be arranged 
in histories of style (‘no unified style emerges’) 
before they are dead, or to be arranged in types 
by garage storekeepers as though they were 
gaskets. Very odd indeed. Exasperated persons 
at times in this century, in the New Age, Blast. 
The Enemy, Poetry, transition, and other 
papers, New Verse included, scattered insecti- 
cide in the hope of killing such attitudes to the 
arts of consciousness and purpose, so that 
paintings, poems, etc., might be contrived, 
detected and enjoyed with less impediment. No 
go. Immunities develop. As a poet observed 
centuries back, th’ immortal species never 
dies, and ev’ry year new maggots make new 
flies. 

Still, mightn’t somebody now, at ast, again, 
try new insecticides? And make them strong— 
strong enough to disinfest your review pages? 
Or does nobody care enough? — Yours 
faithfully, 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
Broad Town Farm, Broad Town, Swindon 


* 


Sirn,—In his article on Poets of the Fifties, 
Mr. Anthony Hartley refers, not unfavourably, 
to the work of Edward Thomas, R. S. Thomas 
and Robert Graves, adding, ‘I am well aware 
that all these are Welshmen.’ My brother 
Robert, more suo, will probably deny the 
allegation, if he reads Mr. Hartley's article, 
but in case he should overlook it I had better 
inform Mr. Hartley that Robert Graves is 
Anglo-Irish with a strong admixture of Scot- 
tish blood on his father’s side and German on 
his mother’s. His connection with Wales is 
limited to many holidays spent in Merioneth- 
shire during his boyhood and early manhood 
and a scholar’s interest in Welsh folk-lore and 
mythology.—Yours faithfully, 

R. M. GRAVES 
Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W1 


»* 


Sik,—In his interesting review ‘Poets of the 
Fifties, Mr. Anthony Hartley makes some 
generalisations about the poctry of the war 
years which | do not think can possibly hold 
water. He says: ‘we all suffered considerably 


under the New Apocalypse. It seemed then | 


and it seems now that a great deal of intoler- 
ably pretentious verse was being written at 
that time,’ etc. etc. It is of course true that 
during the Forties, as during every other 
decade I can remember, bad verse was being 
produced in quantity; but to say that the 
poetry of the so-called New Apocalypse was 
dominant is totally contrary to the facts. The 
outstanding poetry of the war years was, in 


“my recollection, very different. Apart from 


those poets who had made their names at an 
earlier date, and who were in many cases— 
from T. S. Eliot to David Gascoyne— 
producing some of their best work, the poets 
who made their mark on the decade were, 
first, the group associated with Personal Land- 
scape in Cairo, which included Lawrence 
Durrell and Terence Tiller; second, the poets 
on active service such as Keith Douglas, Alun 
Lewis and Roy Fuller; and, third, a few 
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highly individual talents such as Henry Reed, 
Laurie Lee and Norman Nicholson. None of 
these poets was connected with the Sturm 
und Drang of the New Apocalypse or can 
be found guilty of the sweeping accusations 
Mr. Hartley makes. I write this, not because | 
disagree with the general tenor of Mr. Hart- 
ley’s views on the poetry of our century, but 
because his generalisations about the Forties— 
I have seen them elsewhere—seem likely to 
assist in the creation of a baseless myth among 
those who have not had the opportunity or 
the inclination seriously to examine the poetry 
that was being written at that time.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN LEHMANN 
31 Egerton Crescent, London, SW3 

* 

Sir,—Mr. Kingsley Amis recently told us that 
in poetry ‘verbal music is of no importance 
in itself,’ as near as I can remember, and now 
Mr. Hartley tells us that the poets of the 
Fifties are so good that they have hauled 
poetry out of the mire of the Thirties which 
produced men like Auden and Spender, and 
the Forties when Barker, Thomas, Graham, 
Goodsir Smith, Gascoyne and Kathleen Raine 
got into their stride. 

Here are four lines which, for sheer poetry, 
are worth everything I have seen of the new 
university wits put together: 

*Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogroves, 
And the momeraths outgrabe. 
Your readers will recognise them. They are 
sheer nonsense, and sheer poetry. Let me make 
another quote, from one S. T. Coleridge: 

But the sense of musical delight. with the 
power of producing it, is a gift of imagina- 
tion; and this together with the power of 
reducing multitude to unity of effect, and 
modifying a series of thoughts by some one 
predominant thought or feeling, may be 
cultivated and improved, but can never be 
— It is in these that poeta nascitur non 

t. 

The poets of the Fifties should now let it 
rip? I would like to see them try.—Yours 
faithfully, 

TOM SCOTT 
5 Mackenzie Place, Edinburgh 


THE CASEMENT PAPERS 

Sir,—May I enlighten Mr. René MacColl and 
those readers whom the mystery of the 
Casement diaries still intrigues’ 

From a_ personal friend of irrefutable 
knowledge I gather that Ramsay Macdonald. 
Snowden, Ayres, Henderson, Thomas and the 
rest were overcome late in 1929 with a surge 
of sympathy — Lansburyian in its benign 
altruism—for all Russians and Republican 
Irishmen: a ‘don’t let’s be beastly to anyone’ 
attitude. 

At Cabinet level a decision was taken to 
destroy a large number of incriminating docu- 
ments and that order was carried out. There 
is a strong probability, therefore, that the 
diaries which blackened Casement were con- 
sumed by the flames.—Yours faithfully, 

PETER SINGLETON-GATES 


38 Tregunter Road, SW10 


THE PEN CONGRESS 

Sir,—I would not, for a minute, set the extent 
of my acquaintance with writers against Mr. 
Roberts's. I would, however, like to point out 
three facts which are relevant to his letter in 
your last week’s issue : 
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1. It was, I think, a reasonable inference 
from my article on the PEN Congress in 
London that | was speaking of writers in 
the context of that congress. 

2. The attributes ‘vain, temperamental, 

anarchistic and petty’ are not the same as 

‘nasty, boring or unkind.’ A writer may 

be—and many writers are—delightful to 

know while yet suffering from all those 
defects. Mr Roberts may remember that 

1 said they were vices contingent upon 

talent. It is vain to talk too much about 

your own work, temperamental to take 
offence trom critics, anarchistic to be con- 
stantly late. and petty to mind about the 
blurb on a dustcover. But how many 
writers, including those who are not mem- 
bers of PEN, do none of these things? 

The title—*No Go the Merry-Go-Round’ 

—was not mine. 

I would like to add that, in spite of all, I 
enjoyed the PEN Congress, that I attended it 
throughout the week from morning to dusk, 
and that Mr. MacNeice’s teeth are strikingly 
irregular.—Yours faithfully, 


“ 


JENNY NASMYTH 
13 Clareville Grove, SW7 


A POET OF THE COUNTER- 

REFORMATION 
Sir,—It is idle to speculate how far individuals 
professing the same faith hold identical philo- 
sophic concepts. God alone knows that. Mr. 
Little and I can only discuss professions. 

I had a normal Anglican upbringing. The 
clergymen who taught me at school and at 
home were devout men of broad education, 
in no way cranky or extreme in their views. 
Every one of them frankly repudiated most of 
the doctrines to which the Marian martyrs 
attached greatest importance. 

My Roman Catholic children are taught the 
full faith of Robert Southwell; in some respects 
a fuller and more precise faith than that of 
the martyrs of the third century, for in the 
economy of revelation dogma develops from 
the vague to the definite. 

The Roman Catholic Church does not claim 
infallibility for all its members. It is therefore 
neither surprising nor significant that dif- 
ferences of opinion should exist on theological 
problems before they are decided by authority. 

Mr. Little poses three questions which admit 
of answers so simple that I wonder he could 
not find them without recourse to your 
columns. On Papal infallibility Southwell was 
guided by his friend Bellarmine: ‘The Pope 
is infallible not only when teaching the doc- 
trines of faith, but also when prescribing for 
the universal Church those precepts of 
morality which are necessary to salvation.’ 
(De Romano Pontifice, lib. iv, cap. 5.) This was 
the teaching of all the Jesuit martyrs. It is sub- 
stantially the definition of 1870. 

Southwell composed poems on both the 
Conception and the Assumption of Our Lady 
(Poetical Works, 1856, pp. 105 and 162) which 
unambiguously imply the doctrines as they 
have since been defined.—Yours faithfully, 

EVELYN WAUGH 


Piers Court, Stinchcombe, Near Dursley, Glos 


MR. PARKER’S PIECE 
Sir,—Charles Curran suggests that foreigners 
should buy British cars rather than Volks- 
wagens. Perhaps they would if, like Volks- 
wagens—and Renaults—their production had 
been nationalised and greater efforts had been 
made to find out exactly what the foreigners 
require. 

The case for public ownership in the motor- 
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car industry—and Mr. Gaitskell’s form may 
well be that most suited to this industry—rests 
upon the desirability of looking at the needs— 
both short- and long-term—of the industry as a 
whole. Fords have made it clear that their 
development programme was intended not 
only to capture foreign markets but to capture 
the home market from their rivals. As a 
Socialist 1 do not believe that it is in the 
national interest that plants and workers in 
the Midlands should be made redundant in 
order to draw more workers into the already 
grossly overcrowded Dagenham area where 
there is no room for further building. As trends 
are developing, two or three of the large firms 
in the industry will soon crush their rivals and 
obtain a near-monopoly. 


Will this help our exports? I had the 
experience recently of visiting one of our large 
plants with the leader of a Sudan delegation. 
He made it clear that his government intended 
at an early date to create their own motor-car 
industry to produce the large number of 
standard-type cars and tractors his country 
could use. Specialised products alone would 
continue to be imported. If we are to meet such 
demands in future may not some of the 
smaller plants be better able to do so than 
the giants? A publicly owned industry would 
approach such issues in a very different spirit 
and greater sense of social responsibility than 
the large firm whose main interest is immediate 
profits—Yours faithfully, JOHN PARKER 


House of Commons, SW1 





Contemporary Arts 


Summer Miscellanies 


THe season of large mixed exhibitions has 
returned; two of them are to be found at 
galleries—Gimpel Fils and the Beaux Arts— 
which have.a pronounced policy and character, 
two at those broadminded establishments, the 
Redfern and the Leicester Galleries, where 
one month Alan Reynolds or Sir Alfred 
Munnings is on view, the next Victor Pasmore 
or Henry Moore. 

The Leicester Galleries exhibition ‘Artists 
of Fame and Promise’ is the quietest of the 
four and is only given some substance and 
individuality by the presence of a group of 
painters who, separate as they are, yet belong 
to the same pictorial tradition—Ivon Hitchens, 
Claude Rogers, William Townsend, Martin 
Froy and Anthony Fry. Plainly they differ 
most in the extent to which they abstract from 
the visible world, but all of them combine a 
classical firmness of structure with a non- 
classical richness and sonority of colour and a 
painterly handling of their medium. Their 
modern master is Cézanne, and all of them 
are represented here by admirable pictures. 
The Redfern show is by tradition large, 
rambling and untidy, as shifting and com- 
plicated as a kaleidoscope. I can only mention 
some of the pictures I most enjoyed which 
happened to be on the walls the day I was 
there. One is always liable at this gallery to be 
reminded what a loss English art suffered 
through the premature death of Christopher 
Wood, a natural painter who combined not 
only that lyrical sensibility which is the most 
obvious mark of his talent, but a real forma- 
tive power. There are particularly good 
examples on view at this exhibition. I wish 
that such a good painter as Prunella Clough, 
who is once again represented by serious and 
most capable work, could borrow from Wood 
something of his confident spontaneity, for 
the tightness of her handling and design seems 
to have become almost an obsession and is 
gradually depriving her work of pictorial 
eloquence. The pictures adhere too closely to 
the canvas, nestle down too snugly inside 
the four walls of the frame. A recent painting 
by Patrick Heron seems to gain from being 
seen alone and if all the work from his last 
show could have been viewed in this manner, 
| should perhaps have found them more 
persuasive. This is a very beautiful picture 
and hangs most happily near a fine spiral 
abstract by Victor Pasmore. Among other 


pictures to be discovered here are fine examples 
by Ceri Richards and a splendid furnace-hot 
nude by Sir Matthew Smith. There is also 
opportunity to see work by Jawlensky, an 
artist whose exhibition, like others, called for 
review in this column but could not un- 
fortunately receive notice. The small exhibition 
at the Beaux Arts includes most of the names 
associated with this gallery but does not invite 
any immediate reconsideration of their talent 
or development. Middleditch, Bratby, Greaves, 
have characteristic work on view, Bratby is 
now engaged in loading paint on to skulls and 
skeletons without, in fact, renewing the various 
and ancient mysteries of these things. I found 
most impressive the pictures by Sheila Fell, 
who had a promising one-man show in this 
gallery recently. 

The exhibition at Gimpel Fils is the 
most carefully selected, useful and challenging 
of the four shows, bringing together as it does 
variations on the most international kind of 
non-figurative painting, Pollock, Rothko, 
Kline, Sam Francis, Bluhm from the United 
States, Riopelle, Hartung, Soulages among 
the continentals, Davie, Sandra Blow, James 
Hull among the English adherents or converts 
Rothko, Francis, Bluhm roar like any sucking 
doves or like any Whistlers, so tasteful. 
elemental and elementary are their large 
propositions; Rothko offers large white and 
orange rectangles fluffy at the edges floating 
one above the other on a red ground which 
stares through, Francis a large expanse of 
subtly modulated grey marbling, Bluhm fluid 
veils of blues and purples shifting like the 
surface of some agitated liquid. In each case 
the pictorial idea is defiant and challenging 
but the pictorial experience for the spectator 
is enervating, precious and not easily re- 
newable; the first and definite little frisson 
of surprise fades as quickly as the stab of a 
pin pushed not very hard against a finger. An 
artist like Kline, with his block handwriting 
does summon the attention more forcefully, 
but again the experience is as temporary as 
so much New Realism. And yet this kind of 
calligraphy is the language of the most excit- 
ing and accomplished picture in the show, a 
recent Hartung which does both hold and 
engage the attention by the wonderfully 
subtle precision of the drawing and the 
intricate and ambiguous dance of the black 
forms written on a pale green ground glazed 
with red. 

BASIL TAYLOR 
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Earnest Prose 
THe MAN IN THE GreY FLANNEL Sulit. (Carl- 
ton.) 

The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit was a best- 
selling novel and (if the usherettes’ comments 
1 listened to are anything to go by) may well 
become a best-selling film. It is one of those 
middlebrow sociological studies of the young 
New York businessman and his wife, and 
seems to be telling us that, for all the 
camouflage of a grey flannel suit (the local 
uniform, it seems), under it all he has his 
hopes and dreams and sins and inconsistencies 
like you or me. Over two and a half hours of 
this message sends you home feeling faintly 





pummelled. The book was long and even more 
crowded with plot and incident, but there 
was more space and time there for an examina- 
tion of its ideas—which are concerned with 
(more or less) the nature of the universe as 
it affects the New York businessman: things 
like the scope of business morality, the 
responsibility of the present towards the past, 
of a man towards his children (legitimate or 
otherwise), the fear of death, the need to make 
money, the effects of violence on a man of 
peace, and so on and so on. Behind his news- 
paper as he commutes between home and 
office Tom flashes back across his wartime 
memories—sees himself stabbing a German 
boy for his coat on a freezing night, blowing 
his best friend to blazes with a mistaken hand- 
grenade, falling in love in Rome and leaving 
an almost starving waif to have his child; 
while in the obtrusive present his wife nags 
him out of a safe and lowly job into an unsafe 
but better-paid one; nags him first for being 
unambitious and then, when he grows 
ambitious, for being cynical; and finally 
explodes into hysterics when she learns of his 
ten-year-old infidelity. Now it is difficult to 
know how we are meant to regard this Betsy 
of his, who by any standards appears an 
appalling shrew, but who, simply because she 
agrees to send a small sum of money to her 
husband’s destitute child in Rome, is crowned 
with everyone’s admiration and her husband's 
assurance, not only of love but (as he puts it) of 
worship. The moral seems to be that he who 
asks, gets; for the love that demands nothing 
gets nothing, not even an inquiry about the 
fate of the child, scarcely even a memory; 
while the love that demands devotion, submis- 
sion, fidelity, confidence, obedience, washing 
machines, every moment of a man’s life, every 
flicker of his attention—job, income, thoughts 
and dreams—gets the lot. Perhaps a faint 
irony is intended somewhere; but somehow | 
doubt it. For, tossing a horse’s tail of hair, 
bouncing out of the kitchen while Tom is left 
wiping a melancholy wet plate, driving 
suicidally about the countryside in tears of 
rage and resentment, Betsy is plainly intended 
to look heroic. It is Tom, poor man, who 
comes worst out of his own life history, and 
even his decision to keep clear of the business 
rat-race sounds uxorious rather than con- 
vinced. ‘I’m a nine-to-five man,’ he tells the 
boss, refusing to accompany him on an 
important evening mission, in case Betsy wants 
him around the house; and the boss, remem- 
bering his own wrecked domesticity because 
he was never a nine-to-five man, beams his 
unlikely blessing. 

There are some good things about this 
earnest and prosy film—notably the acting of 
some of the small parts (Connie Gilchrist as 
a ferocious deaf char, Lee J. Cobb as the 
small-town Judge Bernstein, above all the 
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ear not, dear lady. A mod. kitch. always looks thus when it is bg. bit. One day 


soon, glue-pot, sawdust and long-suffering joiner gone, you will find that the 

architect was right after all: it will be a dream kitchen. Nowadays such dreams 
are made, to a large extent, of hardboard, a most workable building material that is 
seen—and taken for granted—in shelves, partitions and cupboards at home, the office 
and the factory. But this versatile board is only one of the things that Bowaters make. 
The full catalogue runs from delicate tissues to newsprint rolls 44 miles long. For 
the enjoyment of living, Bowaters provide paper for magazines and books, for wrapping 
sweets and biscuits. For the business of living, Bowaters provide packages for commerce 
and industry, even building material. Directly or indirectly all benefit from the 


diversified activities of the Bowater Organisation. 


2» The harvest of the forest is given many forms by BOWATERS 


The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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exquisitely unspoiled Marisa Pavan as Maria, 
the girl in Rome), and something in Nunnally 
Johnson's direction that you might call archi- 
tectural atmospherics—that is, a feeling for 
the life and atmosphere of places and build- 
ings, the ordering of furniture and objects: 
the rain-encircled ruin where Tom and Maria 
spend their last day together, the ugly though 
to my eyes hardly poverty-stricken house 
which is the fount of all Betsy’s complaints 
and the symbol of all their failures. As for 
the main actors, Gregory Peck is an odd choice 
for Tom, for with his height, his cat-like walk, 
his lean distinguished brown face, he looks 
anything but average; and besides he is too 
old, while Frederic March, as the boss, is too 
young, for the father-son relationship implied 
between them to ring true. But Jennifer Jones 
as the fearsome Betsy, though thoroughly 
antipathetic, is exactly right for that curious 
character, and the nonchalance with which she 
sells the house without even consulting her 
husband makes me gasp with awe at the mere 
existence of a way of life in which such things 
are possible. ISABEL QUIGLY 


Driven to Drink 


Some of the people at Lime Grove occasionally 
forget that television is just another means of 
communication; that in itself it is of little 
interest and that its feats, such as they are, can 
be adequately described by the Radio Times 
or by the daily press. Television, in other 
words, should not televise itself. It should 
sternly resist the temptation to say: ‘Look! 
I am a camera.’ 

The worst offender is that otherwise 
promising feature Saturday Night Out. | 
remember one dismal evening when the out- 
fit was spellbound with self-admiration at 
doing a broadcast from the top of Snowdon. 
It might have been Everest to judge by the 
way they carried on. Last Saturday the team 
seemed to be amazed at their intrepidity in 
Sailing to the far-flung island of Guernsey 
and transmitting live pictures across seventy 
miles of sea. The broadcast itself on this 
occasion was below the standard the feature 
usually achieves, I had the feeling it had been 
devised by the local chamber of trade with 
one eye on its tourists and another on its 
tomatoes. Moreover the people we saw on 
the screen seemed to have been summoned 
to see television rather than to be seen by 
television. 

Somebody had thought up a gimmick that 
lost its novelty in the Eighties when Alfred 
Harmsworth was editing Answers—a_ free 
holiday for a lucky couple on the incoming 
steamer. The interviewing had most of the 
BBC’s old faults—the painful extraction of 
information that was almost certainly known 
to the interviewer, questions of the kind put 
by well-primed Royalty to elicit unembarras- 
sing answers. The BBC should paste a slogan 
on every camera: ‘Keep the Interviewer Out 
of the Picture as Much as Possible.’ And every 
interviewer should be made to say before 
going to work: ‘I am merely a feed, a stooge, 
a person of small importance. My job is to 
get others to talk, not to show off my own 
personality. I must ask short, simple, genuine 
questions and affect neither a knowledge nor 
an ignorance that I don’t possess.’ 

Panorama, which is not free from these 
faults, gave its best show for several weeks 
on Monday with Wyatt interviewing con- 
tractors on the loss of the Kariba dam job 


to the Italians, Muggeridge too briefly getting 
Hesketh Pearson and Kingsley Martin to talk 
on the Shaw they knew, and Max Robertson 
asking young people what they were going to 
do on leaving school. Good television journal- 
ism, this last effort. Alan Brien’s interview 
with Anita Loos was a bit silly. They did not 
sound the highly intelligent people they both 
are. 

During the past week I've been doing some 
public viewing as my own set, which ever since 
its conversion has shown signs of blacksliding, 
suddenly developed a stagger and was mixing 
BBC and Channel Nine sound. | watched the 
Lazar-Hansen fight in a pub with twenty 
temporary teetotallers. It was a good scrap 
that Dr. Edith could have watched without 
flinching, well photographed with a com- 
mentary that said just enough and kept well 
away from hysteria. ‘And now,’ said the land- 
lord sardonically when the fight ended, ‘what 
about selling some beer?’ ‘But there’s some- 
thing else good coming on, said the land- 
lady. There came on the screen an announce- 
ment that Birmingham Rep was about to give 
Moliére’s Miser. In one bound the landlord 
reached the set and switched to ITA before 
his customers could be contaminated by this 
cultural offering. But the Crazy Gang got only 
a few minutes’ attention. Then beer won. 

I saw most of the Moliére elsewhere. I 
thought the piece was unusually well acted and 
the voices more subtly modulated than is 
usual on television. Now at school | loved 
L’Avare and my (unacknowledged) imitation 
of M. Stéphan’s record of the big speech was 
in frequent demand. But thirty years on... 
isn’t Moliére, in English and with an English 
cast, a bit of a bore? A pleasant bore though. 
I thought Kenneth Mackintosh’s miser quite 
novel. He made avarice into an amiable 
neurosis. 

On Saturday night I spent several hours in 
the viewing room of a three-star seaside hotel. 
It was like a chapel. Nobody spoke, nobody 
bought a drink except me and I realised when 
the waiter came that I'd done the wrong thing. 
A ten-year-old boy and I stuck it out through 
the item from the Prom. that trip to Guernsey, 
an incredibly poor piece of Ted Willis’s in the 
Dixon of Dock Green series, a good Movie 
Museum and a_ vaudeville programme 
redeemed by Ted Ray in a fine old burlesque 
bedroom scene. Has any comic a better record 
of consistency than Ray? I've been watching 
him on the halls and hearing him on the radio 
for years now and | cannot remember one flat 
performance. Then the small boy was snatched 
off to bed by his mother and his father dis- 
appeared into an adjacent room where strong 
drink was raging among the rest of the erst- 
while viewers. Perhaps the brewers should 
forget their fears of television. Some pro- 
grammes drive a man to drink. 


JOHN BEAVAN 


Cheltenham Festival 


By entrusting the selection of the five new 
orchestral works for the first time to a panel 
of judges, with perhaps a keener interest than 
Sir John Barbirolli’s in contemporary music, 
the Cheltenham Festival managed a stronger 
and more representative programme of British 
contemporary music this year than for some 
years past. The only concession to conserva- 
tive taste was on the last night, for which a 
highly accomplished, but in style slightly out 
of date Cello Concerto by Kenneth Leighton 
was chosen. 
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The remaining four orchestral pieces, and 
the two instrumental works commissioned for 
the festival, were all more or less in touch 
with the living musical language of our own 
decade. This does not mean that there was any 
musique concréte, or much dodecaphony. On 
the contrary, there was nothing very ‘advanced’ 
or experimental in idiom, and although the 
other works avoided the anachronism of 
Leighton’s Concerto, they were with one excep- 
tion equally romantic in style. The exception 
was Francis Burt’s /ambics, a short and rather 
exercise-like orchestral study in abstract 
pattern-making, masterly in technique but 
deliberately thin in content, and musically 
unsatisfying. 

Leighton (b.1929) and Burt (b.1926) were 
the two main young discoveries of the festival. 
The other composer of their generation was 
Thea Musgrave (b.1928). from whom a piano 
sonata (her second) was commissioned. This 
was a more complete and mature success than 
either of their works, brilliantly written, con- 
cise in form and expression, and although 
fairly eclectic in idiom, based on good models, 
thoughtfully and profitably imitated. 

Slightly senior to these three is lain Hamil 
ton, first represented at Cheltenham three 
years ago by his Symphony No. 2. Like that 
work then, his Symphonic Variations, played 
this year, is already several years old, and so 
does not properly indicate the position of 
this very rapidly developing composer. Lately 
he has begun, without loss of vitality, to 
restrain, or rather to direct more strictly, the 
reckless exuberance characteristic of his 
earlier work. Without fully doing him justice 
however, at least as he now stands, the 
Symphonic Variations left no doubt of his 
originality, fertility and force of personality, 
which make him, among our post-Britten com- 
posers, Fricker’s strongest challenger. 

Fricker himself was there to stave off the 
challenge with a new Litany for double string 
orchestra, a very beautiful work in which 
he successfully combines plainsong melody, 
modal harmony and counterpoint, and twelve: 
note technique. 

Of the older composers, Benjamin Frankel 
added appreciably to his reputation with a new 
Clarinet Quintet, commissioned by the BBC 
for the chamber concert. Like the Fricker, this 
too is more relaxed than most of Frankel’ 
earlier music, which has always suffered 
heavily from that almost hysterical over 
intensity typical of much Jewish music. The 
lightly tuneful, clear-textured but substantial 
first movement is particularly good in this 
respect, and snaffices to offset the slight 
harmonic gloom that still hangs over the other 
two movements—a gloom already relieved by 
the skilfully applied colour of the clarinet 
writing against the string background. Good 
clarinet quintets are not two a penny, and this 
is a useful addition that among the modem 
ones is probably as good and as ready if 
appeal as any. COLIN MASON 


The Spectator 


JULY 30, 1831 

THE EX-KING OF FRance.—The Bourbons, 
among other kingly qualities, had a great 
disinclination to pay their debts. Besides 
Pfaffenhoffen and others, Charles the Tenth 
owed Count Isemburg about 300,000 francs 
of which, with all his applications, the Couml 
could never contrive to recover but 30,000. 
He has lately cited Charles before the Court 
of First Instance of the Seine, and obtained 
a judgment in absence against him. 
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BOOKS 


Six Sorts of Genius 


By BRIAN INGLIS 





Shaw addicts have been on the defensive. First we tried 

to justify his attitudes of the Thirties; then to explain 
them away; finally, ashamed of ourselves and of him, we 
admitted sadly that he was an old gasbag, leaking a rather 
poisonous gas. The humiliating response to the Shaw 
Memorial Fund and the farce of Shaw Corner completed our 
discomfiture. Occasionally, since, revivals of his plays have 
recalled that the old man had blood in him; but they did not 
redress the balance sufficiently to make us look forward to 
the approaching centenary. Impossible to ignore it: but 
impossible, also, to treat him to the conventional jaunty 
reassessment. Nor did the centenary tributes look very 
promising as pegs. St. John Ervine,* presumably, would be 
busy proving Shaw was an Ulsterman; and as for Stephen 
Winsten,t I have always felt he is like a man who comes out 
one morning to find a meteorite in his back garden, and who 
turns out to be good at organising coach trips for the public 
to see it. 

Now that the day has come, I must do penance. The Winsten 
biography is what you would expect; but I find it hard to 
avoid praising St. John Ervine’s too highly. By all the strict 
canons, admittedly, it is thoroughly unsatisfactory; full of 
irrelevancies, omissions, and irritations. Weird obiter dicta 
—‘A disparity of nearly seventeen years between husband 
and wife is deplorable; it should either be much greater or 
much less-—abound. Any excuse is used to drag in and 
eviscerate the wretched ‘Eireans’; he actually takes Shaw to 
task for blaming the 1916 Rising on the Black and Tans, which 
even Shaw could hardly have done, as the Tans did not then 
exist. Mr. Ervine’s judgements are often slapdash, always 
personal, occasionally downright unfair. 

Yet the book imposes itself; the author’s methods, which 
ought to be distracting, in fact bring something to his subject 
—just as Boswell’s intrusiveness does not get between Johnson 
and his readers, but brings them closer. That there is so much 
of Ervine in the book may make it less competent profes- 
sionally; but it is far more satisfying than anything that a 
diligent, self-affacing biographer could have hoped to produce. 
Long before the end, uneasiness is dispersed. And it is not 
Shaw who is rehabilitated; it is we who are humbled. 

We—if I may speak for former idolators—were not entirely 
to blame. Anybody who has to live with an obstinate, 
argumentative, garrulous grand-aunt for twenty years is likely 
to remember her only as a crotchety old nuisance; and to be 
astounded, when he later comes across some of her old 
photographs and letters, to recall what a charmer she once was. 
Mr. Ervine takes 520 of his 600 pages to bring the story up 
to the first production of The Apple Cart, twenty years before 
Shaw died; and on few of those pages is there not evidence 
of the astonishing range of Shaw’s genius; reminders, in fact, 
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that he was half a dozen geniuses rolled into one. It ought 
not to be necessary to list the half-dozen; but it is. 

I suppose nobody is likely to dispute Ernest Newman’s 
judgement that Shaw’s music criticisms were ‘far the most 
brilliant things that musical journalism has ever produced in 
this country, or is ever likely to produce’; or question his claim 
to be a dramatic critic of an ability not since approached. I 
had forgotten Shaw was also an art critic; for all I know 
he may have been equally brilliant in that eccentric faculty; 
but two will do, for a start. 

In Paris this month I saw Candida. Coy sentiment, yes, and 
corny humour; but it moved the audience more than I have 
seen any audience moved since ... Siobhan MacKenna’s 
St. Joan. One of the cast told me afterwards that they had 
thought it in rehearsal a silly play. There is, in fact, a fairly 
prevalent notion that Shaw’s plays are squibs, damped by 
dating. Heartbreak House? Man and Superman? Arms and 
the Man, even? But the trouble is that a list like this is soon 
the length of your arm. There are a dozen—no, a score—of 
his plays any one of which would fill the Haymarket for 
months, if a few of our Knights and Dames would bring to 
it the talents they lavish on Mr. N. C. Hunter. Not that Shaw 
requires great acting; but he does require extremely skilful 
speaking, beyond the capacity of all but a handful of West 
End players today. Shaw did his best, too, to wreck produc- 
tions by his obtuseness over cutting. Given suitable casting 
and production, he will soon attain far greater popularity in 
the West End than ever he did in his lifetime. 

It used to be quite fashionable to regard the plays merely 
as light-hearted busking for the prefaces. Mr. Ervine, reacting, 
has relatively little to say for these. For all their obvious 
failings, they add up to a formidable body of opinion; and 
they are superbly argued. ‘No one,’ Chesterton admitted, 
‘ever approximately equalled him in the power of finding 
fresh and personal argument.’ A remarkable letter he wrote 
at the age of twenty-three foreshadows his later style. It took 
some time to break through: in The Unsocial Socialist the 
new wine pours, but out of such old bottled phrases as ‘ “You 
ungrateful wretch,” exclaimed Agatha, turning upon her so 





My Life and Lacock Abbey 


MATILDA TALBOT tells the story of her full and 
varied life and associations with her heritage of the 
historic 13th century abbey. Illustrated 21s. 


New Zealand Now 


OLIVER DUFF. Through this impressionistic sketch the 
author conveys admirably the “feel” of life in his own 
country. 12s. 6d. 


Lives and ends 


of the Georgian Saints 


Selected and translated by D. M. LANG. “They throw 
much light on the history of the Eastern Church from the 
fourth to eighth centuries and also have great charm.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. (Ethical and Religious 
Classics.) 13s. 6d. 


Creatures of the Deep Sea 


KLAUS GUNTHER and KURT DECKERT give an 
excellent account of the strange fauna that inhabit the 
unfamiliar depths of the oceans. Illustrated 18s. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 
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suddenly and imperiously that she involuntarily shrank aside. 
When his style reached its distinctive, but not idiosyncratic, 
maturity, it was influential: Chesterton gave him the credit 
for slaying ‘that huge and slimy centipede,’ the polysyllable. 

As Mr. Ervine notes, the pace of his argument is too swift, 
the content too highly packed, for comfort. To Shaw, style was 
facility of assertion, rather than of expression; and assertion, 
however well-managed, becomes tiresome. It best suited 
debate. Shaw was a brilliant speaker: and anybody who 
remembers his broadcasts will agree that he was near the top 
of the class there, too. He wrote and spoke as he thought; 
Chesterton (I am grateful to Mr. Ervine for sending me back 
to his biography, ‘the best book on Shaw that has been written 
and probably the best that will ever be written’) thought Shaw 
‘from first to last a conversationalist. It is not a slur to say 
so: Socrates was one, and even Christ himself.’ 

Yet for all we know Shaw’s greatest influence may have 
been as a political thinker; not for his essays and speeches, 
but in committee, for it was there that he probably had his 
greatest influence on the Fabians and, through them, on the 
Labour movement. Nor does Mr. Ervine underrate The 
Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism; besides being the 
most entertaining of introductions to economics, it fore- 
shadowed a change of mind that is only now taking place in 
the Left. When Left Book Clubbery was at its height Mr. 
John Strachey, in some monumental work on Socialism and 
Socialists, gave only one line to Shaw, sneering at him for his 
egalitarian deviation. Mr. Strachey is now in a shadow cabinet 
full of egalitarian deviationists; they were all out of step except 
our Bernard. 

If Shaw’s egalitarianism still seems impracticable, it is because 
he did not deal in blueprints: he was a PRO for, rather than 
an architect of, his beliefs. And that was where the trouble 
began. The young Shaw was painfully diffident (Mr. Ervine 
is very good on this). He had to pretend a self-confidence he 
did not feel, and to learn to feel it by forcing himself to make 
speeches and to assert himself in public. In the end practice 
made so perfect that he was able to boast he could prove the 
earth was flat. He came to enjoy proving absurdities, for the 
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fun of it; and after a time he began to believe some of the 
things he proved. 

The Shavian technique of angering by overstatement and 
then convincing by rationalisation could be justified on the 
same grounds as, say, Swift’s satire. But just as a man who 
has forced himself to drink for social reasons may find him- 
self an addict when the reasons no longer apply, so Shaw had 
become so addicted to overstatements and rationalisations that 
he lost all track of what he was using them for; and the man 
who had devastatingly criticised the ‘cinematograph schoolboy 
nonsense’ of the Third International in the Twenties became 
the dictater-plugger of the Thirties. 

Shaw was not the only one who fell for the idea of dictator- 
ship at the time, as Mr. Ervine shows in scarifying quotations 
from J. A. Hobson, Clement Attlee, Cripps, and, of course, 
G. D. H. Cole (Mr. Cole was arguing that Parliament could 
be put out to grass, ‘leaving the Socialist administrators to 
carry on with the minimum of day-to-day interference; there 
will be no time for superfluous debating while we are busy 
building the Socialist Commonwealth’). Still, there was no 
excuse for Shaw. His intellect had been sapped by self- 
indulgence in controversy; he came to forget that essential 
relationship between liberty and responsibility which he had 
earlier argued so often and so well. 

But the fact that he became a travesty of himself in his 
decline is no reason why his achievements as critic, playwright, 
prosewriter, politician, debater and conversationalist should 
now be obscured; and it is reasonable to suppose that had he 
gone certifiably mad, instead of only senile, in 1929, this 
centenary would have been celebrated with a flourish. Some 
of his plays might even be on in the West End. 

Yet what emerges most agreeably from St. John Ervine’s 
superb animated scrap-book is not Shaw’s genius, but the fact 
that he was one of the most delightful of individuals. It may have 
required no great effort on Mr. Ervine’s part to dispose of 
such silly criticisms—some fostered by Shaw himself—as that 
Shaw sponged on his parents in his twenties (what professional 
man does not?) or that he was mean (he was extremely 
generous). But it required something more to persuade us that 
Shaw was human. And he was also fine; ‘the responsibility in 
him’—Chesterton, again—‘rings like steel.’ Yet it will take 
time for him to live down his old age. Odd that Yeats, whom 
Shaw rather despised, should have passed him, as it were, on 
the last lap. Both protested old age; but while Shaw used it as 
an excuse, Yeats fought it begging for and winning an old 
man’s frenzy; and to the last, truth obeyed his call. Of course, 
he did not live as long . . . no matter: if Mr. Ervine’s book 
has the success it deserves, painful memories of Shaw’s senilia 
need embarrass us no longer. ° 


Lambeth Walks 


SuRVEY OF LONDON. Volume XXVI. THE PARISH OF ST. MARY 
LaMBETH, Part Two: Southern Area. Edited by F. H. W. 
Sheppard. (Athlone Press; 40s.) 

THis great book, cheap at the price, is about a long strip of 

built-over land stretching from Vauxhall Bridge and the Oval 

cricket ground, south to the wooded slopes of Norwood. In fact 
it once was the southern part of the huge Surrey parish of St. 

Mary Lambeth. It is now LCC and about thirty parishes, most 

of them bombed. It is that land south of the river where even 

Londoners lose their way, thinking they are making for Clapham 

and finding themselves in Streatham, looking for Kent and brought 

face to face with the gate of Norwood Cemetery (laid out by Sir 

William Tite, 1837, with King’s Chapel on the cheap for 

mortuaries, and a Greek Temple, 1872, by J. O. Scott). Here, in 

exact pages of description and many illustrations, is the history 
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of the last century in brick and stone, mostly the former. 

The first surburban houses in Lambeth to be built by Londoners 
from over the river were along the turnpike roads. They are still 
to be seen, in elegant eighteen-twentyish terraces ripe for’ destruc- 
tion, down the Brixton, Clapham and Camberwell new roads and 
in the late eighteenth-century houses of Kennington. This tradi- 
tion, a beautiful use of stock brick with stucco dressings, fan- 
lights and delicate verandas and porches, is London domestic at 
its best. It was well revived by Adshead and Ramsey (1913-15) in 
Courtenay Square, Kennington, mentioned, but not illustrated, 
here. Here and there stood its country boxes of which 30 Wands- 
worth Road (1758) and Brockwell Hall (1811-13) are typical. 

Tight boxes, neatly sash’d, and in a blaze 

With all a July sun’s collected rays, 

Delight the citizen, who, gasping there, 

Breathes clouds of dust, and calls it country air 
as Cowper wrote in ‘Retirement’ (1782). Business men, such 1s 
Ruskin’s father, made for themselves a rus in urbe in the parish 
until the Fifties, and the most countrified survivor of these days 
is the windmill (1816-17) in Stockwell which worked until 1934. 

The railways which run inconsequently to Victoria, London 
Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, Charing Cross and Cannon Street on 
arches and through cuttings across and across South Lambeth, 
with their charmingly gimcrack stations and grimy junctions, 
were the end of rus in urbe. They were built between 1856 and 
1872. A less classy sort of person than Ruskin’s father settled here 
and the result is littke good domestic architecture and much 
speculative building with which the great South London names 
of Higgs and Hill are associated. Fields between the turnpikes 
and parish roads were filled with streets like those described by 
John Davidson (1897): 

In gaudy yellow brick and red, 
With rooting pipes like creepers rank, 
The shoddy terraces o’erspread 
Meadow, and garth, and daisied bank. 

The dignity of man was reasserted in the churches for the new 
suburbs, of which the finest are St. Matthew's Brixton (1822-24), 
Greek, St. John the Divine Kennington, by G. E. Street (1871-74) 
and All Saints Rosendale Road, by Fellowes Prynne (1888-91), 
both Gothic, and Christ Church North Brixton, by Beresford 
Pite (1902), Byzantine. St. Agnes Kennington is just outside the 
area. The civic pride of man shone out in town halls and public 
libraries, not forgetting what must be the funniest public statue 
in London, that to Henry Fawcett the blind Postmaster-General 
in Vauxhall Park (1893). It is in Doultonware and has panels 
round its sides symbolising Justice, Good and Bad News, 
Sympathy, Courage, Truth, India and the Post Office. 

This, the twenty-sixth volume in its series, is something new 
in surveys and, to my mind, more interesting than previous ones, 
because less concerned with pre-history and antiquarian remains. 
There is virtually nothing in the area to record earlier than 
Georgian, so that buildings of as late as 1908 are described. This 
must have meant the exercise of great discrimination by the 
editor, Mr. F. H. W. Sheppard, for he has had to select the best 
and most representative from many thousands of acres of streets. 
He has shown taste and a sense of proportion. I do regret that he 
has not included the better and more prominent commercial 
buildings of Lambeth, like theatres and large shops, and the 
weirder public houses. But we cannot have everything and what 
we have is all worth the trouble that has been taken over it. The 
method is to divide the parish into known areas, such as Brixton, 
Tulse Hill, Vauxhall, etc.. and subdivide these into the speculative 
estates developed when land was sold by the early owners. Of 
these subdivisions there are maps, and all worthy houses, chapels, 
churches and public buildings on them are described and often 
photographed or drawn in elevation or in plan. What tales of 
bankruptcies, rises to fame and struggles by tenants does one 
read into these bald descriptions! What odd pieces of information 
appear, such as that of the inscription on a sundial in Ruskin 
Park, Herne Hill, which says, ‘Here stood the house where 
Mendelssohn wrote the Spring Song, 1842!’ 

One asks oneself to what end was this book written (and 
subsidised) by the LCC? I like to think that it is written for the 


























DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller 


Volume I—From the earliest times to the Battle 


of Lepanto (35/- net) 
Volume Il--From the defeat of the Armada to the 
Battle of Waterloo (35/- net) 


Volume III—From the American Civil War to the 
end of the Second World War juss our, 45)- net) 


“His three volumes are all distinguished by great 
knowledge, acute thinking and courageous judgements 
which go far beyond the purely technical field: in the last 
volume all three qualities are seen at their highest.” 

R. T. CLARK (TIME & TIDE) 

“*The final volume crowns a great achievement . . . while 
it is more controversial than the previous volumes, it is 
also the most penetrating—and brilliantly illuminating.” 

B, H. LIDDELL HART 


Ready Today 


CHARLEMAGNE 


From the Hammer to the Cross 
by Richard Winston 


(Hlustrated, 25/- net) 
A new biography, based on original sources and pre- 
viously unused documents, designed to make the man 
and his policies real to the modern reader. 

**His analysis of 8th-century Europe is clear, sane and 
authentic. His judgement on debatable questions proves 
him a scholar of vision and insight. He has given us one 
of the most carefully written and most readable biogra- 
phies of Charlemagne available in English.” 

NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS 


A biographical study by Charles Beatty 
(Illustrated, 30/- net) 
The first study of this remarkable personality to appear 
in English for many years, notably since the publication 
in 1951 of Edgar-Bonnet’s “Life.” 
Charles Beatty is well-known as the author of His 
Country was the World: A Study of Gordon of Khartoum. 


* 
INTRODUCTION TO 
ASTRONOMY 


by Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin 
Phillips Astronomer, Harvard University 
(259 plates and diagrams, 520 pages, 50/- net) 

“Significant addition to contemporary astronomical 
literature . . . what distinguishes it from its predecessors 
is the lively and lucid style which makes it attractive and 
easily comprehensible to student and general reader alike. 
Throughout the book the author points out constant 
associations between astronomy and other aspects of 
human culture and rightly emphasises the great part 
played by astronomy in the cultural history of mankind.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
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pleasure of Londoners whose walks abroad will be enriched, 
whose eyes will be stimulated and observation informed. I like 
to think this. But whenever I see a Georgian London terrace 
carefully 4rawn and recorded in an official publication I fear 
it is a sop to the conscience of its destroyer. One knows the 
sort of person who thinks that if a building is recorded in a book 
it is then quite all right to demolish it. How terrible it will be if 
this splendid survey is really the LCC’s catalogue of future 
demolitions! JOHN BETJEMAN 


The Visible Society 


THE GOSPEL AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Arthur Michael 
Ramsey. (Longmans, 15s.) 

. CHRIST AND THE CuHuRCH. By L. S. Thornton. (A. and C. Black, 

18s.) 


THE little phrase ‘Holy Catholic Church’ is tucked away in the 
third paragraph of the Creed, and few people give it much thought 
as they turn to the East and repeat the symbol of their faith. If they 
did, they might shrug their shoulders. A London preacher who 
gave a course of sermons received an anonymous letter before his 
address on the Church: ‘Let me tell you, this week you’re on a 
very sticky wicket!’ And this was not entirely unrepresentative. 

It is easy to carp at any human institution, and no one with 
a sense of history—least of all a churchman—can deny that the 
Christian Church makes a good target for criticism. But the 
Church still exists, with an amazing power of resurrection, and this 
fact alone suggests that it is not a mere human organisation, but 
a living organism which, despite the sins of men, is controlled and 
energised by divine grace and power, Roman Catholics, of course, 
have always emphasised—I would say overemphasised—the 
prime place of the Church; and if this century has seen a revival 
of biblical studies in the Roman Church, it has also been marked 
by a recovery of the doctrine of the Church by Protestant scholars. 
It was therefore perhaps fitting that these two currents should have 
flowed together under the pen of an Anglican divine. It is hard to 
believe that the Archbishop of York’s book, recently republished, 
was first written twenty years ago. It fits so well into contemporary 
writing that it seems to have been born out of due time; and 
Anglicans may well feel proud, not only that they have a scholarly 
Archbishop, but also that he is such a comprehensive and original 
thinker. 

The sad disagreements between Anglicans over the Church of 
South India, the recent speech of Dr. Fisher to the National 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, the opening of official con- 
versations between Anglicans and Methodists—these all point to 
the contemporary relevance of a true doctrine of the Church. All 
too often, however, the matter is discussed in terms of convenience 
and organisation. It is the great merit of Dr. Ramsey’s book that 
it goes back to the Bible, and his approach is not only theological 
but also deeply religious. The death and resurrection of Christ— 
there lies the heart of the Christian faith. The Church, Bible, 
creeds, sacraments, ministry, worship and liturgy are all seen as 
setting forth this Gospel of Christ, humbling the pride of men and 
exalting the graciousness of God. Dr. Ramsey sees them all form- 
ing an organic unity, given to us by God. The claim of the Church 
of England to be the Catholic Church of this land is seen to be 
based on its membership of the universal Catholic Church, and 
on its preservation of the fulness of revelation, with its ‘strikingly 
balanced witness to Gospel and Church and sound learning.’ 

The Abbot of Downside has recently submitted this book to an 
appreciative but searching review in which he not unnaturally 
takes issue with Dr. Ramsey. He agrees with him that the Church 
is a visible society and that baptism admits to membership of the 
Church. But what about the disunity of the Church? Abbot Butler 
suggests that a dissociated society is a contradiction in terms, and 
that the Church of Rome alone can claim to be the visible society 
of the Catholic Church. ‘The divisibility of the Church, on which 
the whole of Dr. Ramsey’s apologia depends, so far from having 
the consensus of the undivided Church, . . .can find support only 
from the non-Papal communions of the modern West.’ 

I do not think that this criticism can stand; for judgements 
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coming down from the early Church need revision before they can 
be applied to a very different situation; while the sinfulness of men 
makes the Church an ambiguous society, one in Christ yet divided 
by our human failings. In any case, some Anglicans who have 
been inspired and stimulated by the Archbishop’s book—and the 
present writer counts himself among them—would put a different 
interpretation on the unity which Dr. Ramsey finds between 
Gospel and Church. The outward form of a society can obscure 
its meaning without destroying it. Because episcopacy sets forth 
the Gospel of Christ (as I believe that it does), that does not 
necessarily imply that the Church could not exist without it. 

A recent book on the Church is in some ways strikingly similar 
to Dr. Ramsey’s, but while the latter deals with concepts, Fr. 
Thornton is more concerned with the correlation and exposition 
of biblical images. The author is a distinguished member of the 
Anglican Community of the Resurrection, and this volume com- 
pletes a classic trilogy on ‘The Form of the Servant.’ Fr. Thornton 
treats the Bible as a single whole, and he extends the unity between 
Christ and His Church so as to include within it the biblical images 
of Creation and the Last Things. His conclusions are generally the 
same as those of Dr. Ramsey, but he is concerned only with the 
exposition of scripture. As often with Fr. Thornton’s works, this 
book is more suited to prayerful meditation than to quick analysis; 
while the author’s method of using scripture and the connections 
which he finds within it are at times open to question. Yet this 
is a great book and a profoundly religious work. The author's 
approach raises the whole question of the relation of symbol to 
doctrine, and this is a question which in the field of scripture could 
with profit be further explored. HUGH MONTEFIORE 


It’s a Crime 


Time RicHtT DeapLy. By Sarah Gainham. (Arthur Barker, 
11s. 6d.) Best first novel of its kind for many a month. Amusing, 
promiscuous British newspaperman is murdered in occupied 
Vienna—and the author patently knows what Vienna and occupa- 
tion look and smell like—and it may be a matter of politics, 
black-marketeering or sex. The characters—diplomatists and 
newspapermen; men, women and gents; British and Central- 
European—behave as human beings do, none of them all good 
or all bad; the plot and the solution are sensible, as is the prose, 
which has a sardonic touch here and there. Miss Gainham may 
well be capable of moving on to novels that will be taken more 
seriously than thrillers are—but it would be a loss to columns 
like this if she did. 

THE SOLITARY CHILD. By Nina Bawden. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) Another, 
more practised, and equally stylish feminine hand has written— 
and admirably controlled—this frightening study of fear, in a 
woman newly married to a man who has survived a charge of 
wife-murder. Miss Bawden’s undeniable strength lies in her 
closely woven, smoothly readable prose; the eye for character, 
the compassion. Extremely exciting, readable and convincing. 
THE NiGcHT-Comers. By Eric Ambler. (Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) An 
adventure story, set in Conrad country, where forces of liberation 
fight for liberation from forces of liberation who have fought for 
liberation from the Dutch. Swift tale of treachery, a brief and 
likely love-affair, and what armed risings look like from the next 
street. Ever since early Fascist days, Ambler has known what 
world politics are about, and how to fashion thrillers that fit 
into them; this is as good as his best. 

APPLEBY TALKS AGAIN. By Michael Innes. (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) 
Eighteen stories, of varying length, about the impeccable Sir 
John, Assistant Commissioner, whose solutions to the best- 
connected mysteries are urbanely couched, stylishly presented and 
based on a dazzling omniscience. 

THE PoIsON CUPBOARD, By J. F. Burke. (Secker and Warburg, 
13s. 6d.) Uncommonly neat, plausible story of progress from 
distaste, by way of dislike and hatred, to well-planned indirect 
murder in well-described middle-class household. Suspense in 
subfusc—very effective. 

CRIME OuT OF MIND. By Delano Ames. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
10s. 6d.) Tilly of the Tyrol, the Constant Nymphomaniac, gets 
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done in; and Jane and Dagobert Brown, those relentlessly comic 
detectives, solve the murder to which almost every guest in the 
Gasthof has confessed. How one’s arteries harden! I would have 
thought it funny, once, that the Gasthof was at Gurgl. 

Run. By Margaret Shedd. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) Tense, rather self- 
consciously written American thriller, with dead baby to turn 
the screw; Freudian overtones; and a man-hunt to mount the 
excitement. Attention demanded by somewhat high-pitched prose 
slows down the pace a little. 

THE SEINE FISHERS. By James Wood. (Duckworth, 12s. 6d.) A 
fresh and a fishy background: crime among the seine-fishermen 
of Scottish waters, where fluke and haddock are sometimes 
poached from within the prohibited limits, Plenty of pace and 
action, and a salty, documentary flavour. 

DEATH TO SLOW Music. By Beverley Nichols. (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.) Mr. Nichols is so pleased with his creation—Horatio 
Green, whose heart ‘was far too large for his small round body,’ 
so that he feeds only the smallest and weakest seagull when he 
strolls the pier—that he devotes six italicised pages to tell how 
he came to create this latest of ‘the great detectives of fiction,’ 
and how, as he modestly puts it, ‘these trifles are contrived.’ ‘Con- 
trived’ is the word. Setting: English seaside holiday town. Central 
character: Ivor-Novelloish composer-actor. Flavour: sickly. 
A Dram oF Porson. By Charlotte Armstrong. (Peter Davies, 
12s. 6d.) Nobody gets hurt in this pleasantly sentimental, good- 
natured version of the ‘psychological study’ sort of crime story, 
but there is plenty of suspense, and a good chase after the poison 
bottle. Full marks for the fresh approach. 

GoopsYyE Is Not WorTHWHILE. By William Mole. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 10s, 6d.) Did the unsatisfactory husband fall into 
those palm-fringed, Caribbean waters, or was he pushed—by 
ill-used, older wife? And who, later, used her even iller, by cutting 
her ageing throat? Problem is solved by London wine-merchant 
we have met before, by way of psychological hunch rather than 
clues, and drinking rum punches against well-observed Barbadian 
background, where Chambertin and the Burgundian slopes would 
have been more—one would have thought—in character. Well 
written, well mannered, and the wine-merchant detective is 
becoming a personality in the round. CHRISTOPHER PYM 


Applied Scientist 
Rosert Hooke. By Margaret ’Espinasse. (Heinemann, 21s.) 


Historians have for some time been aware that Robert Hooke 
has been underrated: Mrs. ’Espinasse sets out to give him his 
proper place in the history of English science, from which, she 
argues, he has been unfairly ousted by the fame of Sir Isaac 
Newton. The two men quarrelled violently, and Newton agreed 
to become President of the Royal Society only after Hooke, so 
long its secretary, had died. Hooke made important contributions 
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in mechanics, physics, chemistry, physiology and biology; he was 
also an architect whose work bears comparison with that of Wren, 
with whom he closely collaborated. Mrs. ’Espinasse rehabilitates 
Hooke down to the smallest detail of his personal character and 
private life. But she has done far more than that. She suggests 
that we need to reappraise the whole history of science in England, 

Newton has so overshadowed this period that we too easily 
accept Pope's ‘God said, “Let Newton be!” and all was light.’ Mrs, 
‘Espinasse argues that Newton's very greatness as an abstract 
scientist militated against the Baconian tradition of applied 
science which had been the glory of the early Royal Society, and 
which Hooke particularly typified. The grandeur of the New- 
tonian concepts, and the increasing specialisation of science 
which they necessitated, together with Newton’s dislike of specula- 
tion, emasculated the all-round scientific approach of the earlier 
generation, their conception of science as the servant of social 
needs. There was loss as well as gain here, the one the price of 
the other. 

Hooke, it is now clear, trembled on the verge of a number of 
discoveries which were in fact not made till much later. He 
anticipated the modern theory of combustion and discovered the 
cellular structure of plants. He did not believe in the fixity of 
species. Mrs. ’Espinasse suggests that Newton’s personal hostility 
to Hooke, and still more the direction which Newton gave to 
science, were responsible for the failure to follow up Hooke’s 
brilliant guesses. It may be that she attributes too much to Newton 
personally here. Surely we should see him as a symptom rather 
than a cause? In the last decades of the seventeenth century the 
Royal Society had begun to retreat from the craft tradition, from 
the idea that science should serve society: a retreat caused in 
part by social snobbery. Newton’s great achievement happened to 
coincide with this movement away from the workshop into the 
academic armchair. But the fundamental causes are to be sought 
in society itself: we can see them producing similar effects in the 
philosophy of Locke. The ruling-class society of the rhymed 
couplet and Augustan prose, based on the political compromise 
of 1688, wanted its philosophy and its science to be abstract, far 
removed from the plebeian associations of the conventicle and the 
workshop. Newton’s mechanistic mathematician’s universe was a 
miracle in its own kind; but the steam engine was invented by a 
blacksmith who had enjoyed the conversation of Robert Hooke. 
The divorce between theory and practice, Newton and Newcomen, 
the academic and the craftsman, whom Bacon and Hooke had 
striven to unite, had disastrous effects on eighteenth-century 
science: its consequences have still not been entirely eradicated. 

Mrs. ‘Espinasse’s thesis is presented with clarity and succinct- 
ness, in language which the layman can follow. Admirably 
illustrated, this is one of those rare books which make one feel 
that much of our history needs rewriting. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Tossing a Philosopher 


THE MIND oF SANTAYANA. By Richard Butler, OP. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 21s.) 


THERE is much for, and against, this book. It is a product of 
intelligence, admirable persistence and thorough (Thomist) train- 
ing. It does not, though, conform to its title; but is ‘a critical 
analysis of Santayana’s philosophy’ written as a doctorate thesis. 
There is no discussion of Santayana’s novel, his poetry, or his 
views on morals, art, religion, myth, poetry or modern life. He was 
at his best here. Dr. Butler would agree with this; and when he, 
the Angelic Doctor, and Cardinal Cajetan have co-operatively 
exploded Santayana’s thought, he makes a consolatory reference 
to the victim’s ‘exquisite literary style.’ But what is an exquisite- 
ness which expresses only confusion and superficiality? Dr. 
Butler is uneasy. When his Thomist fit is upon him, he is inclined 
to regret ‘colourful rhetoric,’ or ‘the flourish of pictorial prose, 
and leave the exquisiteness alone. 

When he philosophises he is more at ease; but not his reader, 
as he finds recurrent phrases like ‘by another curious turnabout’ 
in the section entitled ‘Exposition,’ or watches the author come 
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crashing down again and again on ‘the moderns,’ or catching 
Santayana repeatedly on the horns of a dichotomy (even one 
created by the original road which goes through the perilous 
passage of scepticism and then bifurcates). . . . ‘Existence is 
enacted before it is signified—a man who will assume that will 
disprove anything. 

Santayana saw Dr. Butler every week for two years, helping 
him with his thesis. Then, on the last visit, when he was eighty- 
eight, dying of cancer, and going blind, Dr. Butler took him the 
manuscript. ‘1 was anxious for him to read, and react to, my 
critical study.’ Its gist now stands on the last page: ‘in a 
technical sense . Santayana never even began to be a 
philosopher.’ The philosopher read the Introduction. and put the 
rest aSide, says Dr. Butler regretfully. | am reminded of what 
Santayana happened to write to another Butler (Lawrence Smith) 
the year before: ‘if you are going to print your observations of 
aged friends . . . be always duly sensitive.’ Perhaps it is just as 
well that The Mind of Santayana is really ‘a critique of 
§antayana’s philosophical principles.’ JOHN HOLLOWAY 


The Mutiny That Failed 


CONSPIRACY AMONG GENERALS. By Wilhelm von Schramm. Trans- 
lated by R. T. Clark, (George Allen and Unwin, 16s.) 


SUBSIDIARY, but of vital importance, to the Officers’ Plot of 
July 20, 1944, was a military mutiny planned to take place simul- 
laneously in France. It was to have been headed by Rommel, with 
first objective the withdrawal of German forces from France and 
the opening of peace negotiations with the Western Allies. Un- 
fortunately Rommel was severely wounded on July 17 (not on 
July 19 as is stated in the introduction to this book), and Kluge 
was therefore the authoritative commander in the West. The 
mutiny was successfully carried out in the rear areas, the SS and 
Gestapo being arrested almost to a man. Kluge, however, after 
considerable wavering, decided not to act when he learned that 
the assassination attempt had failed, and so the mutiny collapsed. 
Later he was to commit suicide rather than face ‘trial’ for his 
moment of indecision. 

Ritter von Schramm was a journalist in the West at the time in 
question, and his book, published in German some three years ago, 
isa fine and thorough piece of reporting on the dramatic events of 
the day and of their sequel. In its original form it was somewhat 
marred by what, for lack of a better word, might be called 
journalese. We are given insight into the ‘thoughts’ of men who 
are dead: the spectacular is rather played up at the expense of 
the moral or intellectual aspects: and what happened is described 
in narrow terms. With those slight drawbacks, it was a first-rate 
piece of historical reconstruction of the popular sort. factually 
teliable and very exciting. Unfortunately it has appeared in a 
somewhat mangled shape in English. The first eighty pages. giving 
the background and characters of the principal actors. have been 
reduced to a ten-page introduction, so that the reader feels as 
though he is entering a movie twenty minutes late. Secondly. the 
translator has, if anything. exaggerated the rather irritating 
journalistic tricks of the original, for his style is not only slipshod 
but at times positively inaccurate. (To translate Armeekorps as 
Army Group is surely quite unforgivable in a book of this nature. 
Nor are soldiers, whether English, German or even French, sent 
to the front in petits paquets.) But allowing for these irritations, 
what remains is a most exciting description of an extraordinary 
incident, with a terrifying aftermath. CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 


New Novels 


FLORENCE has appeared in novels so often that when it turns up 
in fiction yet again it may very likely appear—rather as the Tuscan 
landscape is apt to look, at first sight, simply like the familiar 
background of innumerable paintings—not so much a city as a 
convenient fictional collection of names and echoes and memories. 
lt is to Brian Glanviile’s credit that his city in Along the Arno 
(Secker and Warburg, 15s.) is a place where people live and work, 
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as well as sightsee and admire, hate and are 
bored as well as fall in love, a place that can 
arouse extremes of resentment as well as 
affection, the graveyard, as well as the foun- 
tain, of dreams. To achieve this he shows us 
a place and a way of life through three pairs 
of eyes—those of Nandor, a Hungarian exile 
who loathes Florence so much he even refuses 
the Aro his suicide; of Ashing, an American 
on the run from the obscure compulsions of 
his home life; and of Peggy, Ashing’s rich, 
spoilt, inexperienced compatriot, rather coldly 
avid to see life, art and the rest of it. Nandor 
loves Peggy who loves Ashing who doesn’t 
love Peggy back; and the curiously stressed 
triangular relationship moves through the 
winter city to a climax that might have been 
horrific but is quite startlingly effective; and 
then declines gradually to what looks like a 
conventional, but turns out to be a twisted, 
rather late in coming dénouement. Behind 
them, the life of the city continues, so familiar 
that it needs no emphasis; illumined by 
Peggy’s wonder, darkened by Nandor’s bitter- 
ness, damped by the chill of Ashing’s predica- 
ment, yet basically always an Italian, not a 
foreigners’, city, always with an obscure 
existence of its own under the tidal life of its 
visitors. _Peggy—predatory, chilling, yet 
pathetic; lovely yet hardly lovable, young but 
somehow without the freshness of youth—is 
brilliantly drawn; that a young man of twenty- 
two could get so deep into a desperate and 
not very attractive female heart is remarkable. 
His Nandor is less successful (the nationality 
somehow irks), and his Ashing I couldn’t grasp 
at all. The novel is a trifle diffuse for its 
weight but, light without being superficial, with 
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a restrained dryish style that still manages to 
suggest and echo, it is always readable and 
above all accurate: and to hit psychological 
nails so squarely on the head at this stage 
is almost as unusual as to liven so 
topographically corny a theme. 

India, despite a number of good novels 
about the last ten years and the new climate 
there, continues profoundly mysterious to 
most of us, and Khushwant Singh’s Train 
to Pakistan (Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d.), 
though a model of clarity on a singularly 
complicated theme, does little to clear things 
up. Its time is the terrible summer of 1947. 
when ten million people were in flight across 
India; its place, a peaceable railway station 
near the borders of Pakistan; its subject, the 
religious massacre of trainloads of refugees 
moving in their thousands to and from Pakis- 
tan; its main character, the local delinquent 
turned hero in the end; and its style, very 
delicate, simple and straightforward, with the 
Indian conversational echoes, the slightly un- 
familiar colloquialisms, that sound, to most 
un-Indian ears, so attractive, It tells us a good 
deal, not about the religious differences of 
Muslims, Sikhs and Hindus, but about the 
physical feeling of India—the insects, the 
smells, the delights of the monsoon after the 
drought, the swollen river rising too close to 
the village, even the matrimonial advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, the magazines with 
‘the inevitable article on the Ajanta cave 
frescoes . . . on Indian ballet . . . the article 
on Tagore . . . on the stories of Prem Chand 
. . . on the private lives of film stars.’ Intense 
and dramatic though it can be, the novel’s 
main merit seems to me to lie in these homely 
digressions, in the candid examination, not 
quite of character, but of personality, and in 
the reproduction of jerky, half-philosophic 
chit-chat between simple people uncertain 
where they are going. 

I find Peter de Vries very funny indeed in 
small doses, so that I started Comfort Me 
With Apples (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) in high good 
humour—a mood that continued through 
several chapters (read fast), dwindled towards 
the book’s middle, and definitely sagged by 
its end. This does not mean that Mr. de Vries 
has not done us handsomely in his— 
admittedly imitative—manner and if you take 
(as I do) a necrophilic delight in the dissection 
of the frightfulness of life, as seen (mostly) on 
the American domestic hearth, then here are 
a good number of disjointed half-hours of 
New Yorker-style entertainment. Not to take 
it as a comic novel is important, for it is not 
a whole but a series of loosely strung to- 
gether comical incidents to be enjoyed for 
their individual flavour, their self-containment 
and the peculiar: flatfooted lunacy of their 
intricate, unwhimsical style. 

My dislike for and boredom with Jacques 
Chardonne’s family saga The House of 
Barnery, of which the second volume, 
Pauline (Owen, 14s. 6d.), now reaches us in an 
exceptionally dingy translation, are hard to 
rationalise: for there was nothing much wrong 
with the first volume of the Barnerys’ 
lugubrious adventures, and there is equally 
nothing much wrong with this one—except that 
both read like caricatures of sombre classics, 
and have all the mannerisms of importance, 
while producing nothing that appears to matter 
in the least. For—so unfair is achievement— 
mere breadth of scene and profusion of charac- 
ter, mere solemnity of purpose and solidity of 
style, the merely sociological eye and 
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moderately sensitive heart, are not enough: 
yet so many worse books have managed to 
be so much more entertaining that it makes 
you wonder how so much competence can, on 
occasions, achieve so dispiriting a result. 
1939, at evacuee-level, already has a strong 
period flavour which Robin Jenkins’s Guests 
of War (Macdonald, 15s.) exploits to the full; 
one of those crammed-up novels with so many 
characters you lose count. Out of a Scottish 
slum 800-odd women and children are sent 
into the local countryside and their (rather 
long-winded) scrapes and dreams are re- 
counted with all the affection of (surely) an 
eyewitness and participator. Rich, loamy 
prose, with character and incident to match; 
overlong, but genuinely warmhearted. 
Felicity Shaw’s first novel The Happy 
Exiles (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) takes a 
slice of colonial life (naively observed, almost 
unbearably trivial), shows a subdued domestic 
humour, and promises (later perhaps, not 
quite yet) a shrewd enough eye for idiosyn- 
cratic character. ISABEL QUIGLY 


Dear Old Press 


Mr. ALAN Pitt Rossins, former news editor 
of The Times and now secretary to the Press 
Council, has written a congenial volume on the 
British press for the ‘Pageant of Progress’ 
series. | cannot feel that his attempts in News. 
papers Today (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) to describe the 
various technical processes are successful (I 
don’t think they can be described: they can 
only be demonstrated); and at times his un- 
relenting determination to be nice to and about 
everybody becomes wearisome—he can hardly 
mention A without saying that B, too, is won- 
derful; nor must he forget C; and no offence 
meant to dear old D. Still, provided nobody is 
taken in by his implication that the press is a 
haven for saints and scholars, this matters little. 
As a general account of what goes on in news- 
paper offices (on the sunny side) it is good. 
IVOR BRIEN 
Money 
Is it possible to explain advanced economic 
analysis to the general reader in simple lan- 
guage? How much can an intelligent layman 
be expected to grasp from a dozen pages on 
Keynes’s General Theory, and about thirty 
pages on how the value of money is measured, 
why it changes and what the consequences are? 
Honor Croome makes a brave attempt at 
simplification, but it is not completely success- 
ful. For one thing, Jntroduction to Money 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.) is an unhappy blend of 
‘historical narrative, description and analytical 
argument, which seems to have trapped the 
author into some turgid writing. The descrip- 
tive passages are particularly disappointing. In 
the sketches of the money market, the mer- 
chant banks and the foreign exchange market 
Mrs. Croome appears to have denied herself 
(and thus her readers) the advantages which 
would have followed from talking to people in 
the City who work in these fields. 
J.B. W. 


The Case of Tanner 


WHEN I saw Ludovic Kennedy’s Murder Story 
performed I thought it, in spite of some 
criticisms of detail, an effective dramatic plea 
against a barbarous social institution. Based 
on the Bentley and Craig case, its moral is now 
pointed by a brief essay which its author has 
placed as a postface to the text (Gollancz, 
13s. 6d.), and the prison scenes continue to 
make their rather sickening impact. Mf 
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Kennedy presumably did not intend to write 
an exhaustive statement of the case against 
hanging, and Jim Tanner is in one sense a bad 
example. He is much too pleasant. The case 
against capital punishment is at its strongest 
when it is admitted that a murderer can be an 
absolute swine with no circumstances in mitiga- 
tion of his crime, but that nevertheless it is an 
insult to human dignity for society to kill him. 
Moreover, there is some evidence that psycho- 
pathy, which produces so many crimes of 
violence and which Jim Tanner’s case closely 
resembles, is hereditary and that the emphasis 
here ought to be on medical prevention rather 
than on legal cure. Still, Mr. Kennedy was 
writing a play, and he had to consider dramatic 
effects. As it is, he has produced a moving and 
generous piece of work. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


The Formal Garden 


Mr. Davip GREEN has written a fascinating 
account of the life and times of Henry Wise: 
Gardener to Queen Anne (O.U.P., 70s.) has 
just the right amount of personal history and 
descriptions of contemporary houses, people, 
tastes and customs. Wise and George London 
were partners, and apart from designing many 
famous gardens they ran the celebrated nur- 
series in Brompton Park, where they had areas 
of carefully tended plants with which they 
supplied the vast gardens of Chatsworth, 
Blenheim, Longleat, Melbourne and, of course, 
the royal palaces. Queen Anne took a great 
interest in the designing of her gardens, but 
the arrival of George I with his dislike of 
almost everything English was a serious blow 
to Wise. After many vicissitudes under the 
new reign, Wise retired at the age of seventy- 
four to Warwick Priory, where he redesigned 
his own garden, the plan of which is included 
amongst several other prints and photographs 
at the end of the book. Mr. Green says, ‘In 
garden design, then, Wise belongs to the 
zenith and to the sunset of the formal garden 
rather than to the dawn of the informal or 
even to the brief afterglow of the transition. 
Le Notre died in 1700, Queen Anne and George 
London in 1714 and the Sun King himself in 
the following year. To Wise, the Hanoverian 
dawn may well have resembled a permanent 
eclipse. Thenceforth, in architecture it was to 
be back to Palladio, and in gardening, para- 
doxically back to nature.’ This is a nicely 
bound book with a charming cover by Felix 
Kelly and is altogether beautifully printed 
and produced. MARGARET SCOTT 


Sharing Bird Cottage 


By now Miss Len Howard must be as unpopu- 
lar with the mechanistic scientific school, who 
hold that birds and animals are activated by 
nothing but conditioned reflexes, as she is in 
favour with those who are aware that crea- 
tures other than man possess powers of fore- 
thought, reason and discrimination which can 
by no means be explained away by glib and 
superficial laboratory theorising. But apart 
from quietly grinding, by unarguable ex- 
amples, this deserving axe, Miss Howard, 
Living With Birds (Collins, 15s.), mentions 
many amusing and interesting findings and 
experiences drawn from her almost uncomfort- 
ably intimate life with the birds and other 
creatures who have allowed her to share Bird 
Cottage with them for so many years. 

JON WYNNE-TYSON 





ERRATUM. In ‘Pensions for the Self- 
Employed’ (p. 121 in last week’s Spectator) the 
amount of total life funds given in para. 3 
should have read £3,500,000. 


YIIM 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


IN the course of excursions into the hills to 
fish I frequently see numbers of brown hares, 
but when | first came to this part of Wales 
where the terrain is not unlike parts of Scot- 
land, I half-expected to see a mountain hare 
or two. My books, however, told me that the 
mountain hare is a northern species and to 
confirm it the blue hare has the Latin name 
Lepus timidus scoticus. Needless to say, 
I] didn’t see a blue hare in Wales and I haven't 
done so yet, but the other day I was assured 
by a friend that blue hares are to be seen near 
Kinder Scout. I wonder if anyone can con- 
firm the blue hare so far from its native place 
or tell me just how far south it is found? 


A CAREFREE DoG 

When he came racing up behind me with 
what was surely a broad smile on his face, I 
might have known that our acquaintanceship 
would not prosper. He was the sort of collie 
that has the devil in him and proved it by 
running through the farmyard and putting 
terror in the poultry as though a car had gone 
rushing past. I disowned him immediately. 
‘Go home!’ I commanded, but he apparently 
had no home. He refused to leave me, pretend- 
ing to take the scolding as praise. Off he went 
again, out across fhe field from the footpath. 
To my dismay I saw that he was now bringing 
sheep up. his tail whirling merrily as he sped 
at their heels, a mad creature if ever I saw 
one. I turned to hurry away and at that 


moment a voice from behind the hedge 
demanded, ‘Is that your dog?’ I denied him 
like a shot. I went on as fast as I could, 


but before I got to the road he was at my 
heels again. ‘Look,’ I said, ‘I have no time 
for irresponsibles. Get off!’ This hurt his feel- 
ings. His tail went between his legs as he slunk 
away. I suppose he was losing faith in human 
nature for, after all, I had returned his 
friendly and foolish grin in the first place. 


Bit BY AN EeEvL 

*You remember Bob what used to live at 
the far end yonder?’ said the old man. ‘Short, 
thickset chap. he was. Got half his face an’ 
lip off, he had.’ No one seemed to call him 
to mind. It was evidently the start of a bit of 
a tall tale, and the old man was determined 
to begin with some fact that would give an 
impression of truth to what followed. ‘His 
mother kept the little shop. ...’ Ah, yes, 
someone remembered the little shop and that 
was enough. “Well, he was always down on 
the shore pokin’ about for congers in the 
rocks when the tide was out. There was big 
congers to be had here then, some as thick 
as a man’s thigh. One day Bob is peerin’ up 
a hole and proddin’ when out comes a great 
brute and bites him on the nose. That’s how 
he lost half his face. Cured him o’ conger 
fishin’, I can tell you!’ ‘Oh, ah, a sceptic 
recalled, ‘I knew Bob Shop. He got that in an 
accident in the quarry.’ There was a pause and 
then the old man spat, determined not to be 
beaten. ‘That's what he said. It sounded better 
than tellin’ he got bit by a blinkin’ eel.’ 


CARNATIONS 

Carnations, and some _ pinks, can be 
propagated by layering; although the latter are 
perhaps best increased by making cuttings. 
Non-flowering shoots are selected and a slit 
made in the stem below a node. Leaves are 
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removed from the part to be pegged down 
and the stem is then covered with about half 
an inch of soil. Keep the layering moist and 
sever from parent plant in six or seven weeks. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
R. BURGER (Ist Prize, American Chess Bulletin 
1955 


) 


No. 60. 


BLACK (7 men) WHitt to play and 
i mate in two moves; 
solution next week. 
‘Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Lawton: B-K 4, 
oe no threat. 1... 
P-B 4; 2 B-Kt 7 
Gu BxP. 1... 
2 “wo P-Kt 5; 2 B-Q 3 
; (added mate). Other 
mates as_ set. 
Straightforward 
example of mutate; 
in original position White would like to play 
a waiting move, but none exists. He finds 
instead a move which sets up a new waiting 
position with One or more (one in this case) of 
original mates changed. 

A num ber of solvers have pointed out that No. 
58 (Mansfield) is ‘cooked’ by Q-R3, Kt2, B1 or 
R1 all with threat Q-B1. Apologies from com- 
poser and myself: problem can be made sound by 
exchanging R on KR2 with Q on QR2, 

* 

Published games give a misleading impression 
of what tournament chess is like; they are in the 
main short attacking games, whereas the normal 
top-class tournament game is a gruelling struggle 
decided in the end-game—because the modern 
master is too good to be beaten by a middle 
game attack except on rare occasions. This 
game illustrates this; White gets a positional 
advantage which he exploits with great skill and 
vigour but, faced with stubborn Black resistance, 
has to go to the end-game for victory. 

White, B. SPASSKY Black, 1, BOLESLAvsK! 
Opening, King’s Indian 














WHITE (11 men) 


1 P-Q4 Kt-K B3 22 Px P P-K 5 

2 P-QB4 P-K Kt3 23 B-K2 Bx P 

3 Kt-QB3 _ B-Kt2 24 R-B4 R-K 2 

4 P-K4 P-Q 3 25 QR-B1 R (K 2)-B 2 
S P-B3 0-O 26 P-K R4!(h) B-Kt3 

6 B-K 3 P-K 4 27 Kt-B6ch K-Kt 2 

7 P-Q5 PB 4(a) 28 P-R5 P-K R 3(i) 
8 Q-B2 Kt-K 1(6) 29 R-Ktl! R x Kt 

9 O-O-O P-B4 30 R(B4)-Kt4 Kt(B2)-K1 
10 P x P Px P 31 K-Q2 R-B5 

11 B-Q3 Kt-R 3 32 RXR RxR 

12 P-QR 3 Q-B3?(c) 33 R x Bch K-R 2 

13 KKt-K2 B-R3 34 P-Kr4!(/) P-Kt3 

14 Q-Q2 Bx B 35 Px P Px P 
15SQ~xB QKt-B2 36 Kt-Kt 5! Kt-K B2 (k) 
16 P-B4!(d) B-Q2 37 R-QB6 Krt-B3 

17 P-KKt4(e) KP x P? 38 Rx P P-R 3 

18 Kt x P Q-K4(/) 39 Kt-B3 R-R 5 
19QxQ PxQ 40 R-B7 K-Ktrl 
20 Kt-R 5 Kt-Q 3(g) 41 P-BS5 Resigns (/) 
21 KR-BI QR-Ki 


(a) Blocking White Q side advance and preparing for 
possibility of one of his own; in return he gets weak Q P. 
a 8... Kt-R 4; is shade better with possibility of 


-B § later. 

woe Better 12 . Q Kr-B 2; followed by ~— 2 and 
P- /ta*% If in reply 13 P-K ‘Kt 4, then 13. P-K 5$!; 
14BP x P.P-BS 

(d) Very strong. " Whatever Black does he gets left with 
weak pawns. 

(e) Daring continuation. Black should accept the chal- 
lenge and play 1 P x P!; after which although 
White has good attacking chances for I can see no 
clear way of his gaining the upper hand 

(f) Not 18 P P; 19 Kt-R 5 and 20 Q-R 6 with 
tremendous attack. 

(g) Black's trouble is that however he plays he will 
ultimately be left with bad pawn position. 

(h) Very strong, threatening Pl Krt-Kt 3 3 3; 


28 R x R, RXR; eax, B x R(29...K x R?; 
30 P-R 5!); 30 Kt » 
(i) 28...R x Kur "29 P-R 6ch 


Vj) Having tied Black to Pall of K P, White now 


forces another weakness. 
(k) 36...Kt x Kt; 37 P x Kt, R-B3; 38R x R, 
39 P-Q 6 leaves Black quite lost. 


Kt = R; 
(J) The pawns go through; very finely played by Spassky. 











At Heaven's Gate 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 334 
Report by Allan M. Laing 


A prize of six guineas was offered for a dialogue between G. B.S. and St. Peter, on the 
presentation of the former at Heaven’s gate, demanding admission. 


THIS competition, in honour of Shaw’s 
centenary, offered competitors an oppor- 
tunity for a clever imitation or parody of 
his dialectical genius. Few of them took it, 
or, apparently, were able to take it. | 
should judge that about two-thirds of those 
who tried based their efforts, not on a first- 
hand knowledge of his works, but on the 
ignorance of him acquired from the fic- 
tional G. B.S. exploited in the popular 
press. Some of them evaded the difficulty 
by giving nearly all the conversation to 
St. Peter who, in their opinion, is an anti- 
Shavian of the most venomous kind. He is 
made to accuse Shaw of ‘abysmal ignor- 
ance’; he declares that there is ‘no eminent 
writer so entirely despised’; he is ‘the first 
unpleasant person’ to enter Heaven; ‘only 
interested in himself’; and (crowning libel) 
‘wrote his books to enrich himself.’ 
Naturally, I should have overlooked the 
prejudice had the competitors concerned 
produced a lifelike Shaw or even a credible 
St. Peter, But . . . I say no more. 

Among those who knew their Shaw 
better were Barbara Smoker, who opened 
strongly, but closed with curious flatness; 
R. Kennard Davis who, like some other 
entrants, made play with St. Joan; and two 
competitors who exploited the Pygmalion 
epithet: Albert Polack, whose Shaw says, 
when invited by St. Peter to walk in: ‘Me 
walk? Not bloody likely! Wings, if you 
please.” And Roger Till, who changed the 
epithet to ‘Paradisally.’ 

I have chosen, not with any enthusiasm, 
four winners to share the prize equally: 
A. M. Sayers, E. C. Jenkins, D. L. L. 
Clarke and Margaret Bishop (this last not 
printed). It is only fair to add, however, 
that there were telling phrases in the entries 
of Freda Peckham, Edgar Caton, W. K. 


Holmes, Alberick, Annie Allen, J. Aitken, 
John Brown, Gloria Prince, Pibwob, G. J. 
Blundell, Frank Dunnill and J. A. Lindon. 


PRIZES 


(A. M. SAYERS) 

Peter (from the threshold): 
coming in, Mr. Shaw? 

SHAw: Thank you—in one moment. I was 
just explaining to these people the difference 
between your establishment and the other. It’s 
absurd how the unsuitable ones are quite con- 
fident about getting in and the suitable ones 
are too diffident to apply. 1 thought I had 
made it perfectly clear in Man and Superman. 

PeTER: Most kind of you, Mr. Shaw, to 
be so helpful. Perhaps you would take an 
appointment as liaison officer? 

SHaw: Ah—lI should enjoy that! But only 
as part-time. There are so many interesting 
people inside that I ought to meet. After all, 
I have my own spiritual development to 
consider. 

PETER: What refreshing modesty! Most 
newcomers seem to think that admission sets 
a seal on their perfection. Well, suppose you 
put in an hour or two at the gate from time 
to time? ... 


Aren’t you 


(E. C. JENKINS) 

‘The Devil, my dear St. Peter, has been 
doing his damnedest to get me. Promised me 
a National Theatre and Simplified Spelling. 
1 preferred Heaven.’ 

‘Very good of you, Mr. Shaw. By the way, 
what a mess you made of that will. | don’t 
want to rub it in—but, as they say, Man 
proposes. . . 

‘| was only ninety, you know; I was doing 
my best.” 

“We'd take you like a shot, Mr. Shay, if it 
wasn't for this egalitarianism of yours. Now 
it’s got into the Labour Party. God knows 
we couldn’t take a risk like that up here. We 
have to maintain the differentials in glory.’ 

‘I quite see your point. However, as a 
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Fabian, I’m in no hurry. Might I suggest that 
I become a sort of affiliated member of the 
Commonwealth of Heaven; something like 
India and South Africa in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations?’ 

‘A splendid solution, Mr. Shaw. I'll ring for 
the Red Carpet.’ 


m t. t 


CLARKE) 

St. PETER: Shaw? Shaw, G. B. Ah yes, 
b. 1856, Dublin. Well? 

G. B.S.: Well? You don’t sound too wel- 
coming! 

St. P.: You do not sound very humble. 
What makes you think you have come to the 
right place? 

G. B.S.: Have you not a vacancy for a bass 
horn? 

St. P.: ‘An improved version of the ser- 
pent. . . .” Hardly suitable here, surely? 

G.B.S.: Perhaps St. Joan of Arc might 
give me a reference? 

St. P.: My dear fellow, you are preaching 
to the converted: besides, we have already 
admitted Pope Calixtus for vindicating her, 
500 years ago to the year. What else have you 
to say for yourself? 

G.B.S.: Plenty—you'll find most of it in 
my plays. 

St. P.: Oh we know about them, but I’m 
afraid they’re on the Index. 

G. B.§.: Even the Black Girl? 

St. P.: I believe she was black-balled- 
you ‘ll find us rather conservative, I fear. 

G. B.S.: What about spelling-reform? 

Z P.: It takes a good man to tackle that, 

ye—e—es. Come in! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 337 
Set by Angela Kent 


The usual prize is offered for either 
notes for a speech or an extract from a 
speech to be made by any one of the follow- 
ing distinguished visitors, or former pupils, 
at a school speech day: Hamlet, Mrs. 
Proudie, the White Knight, Becky Sharp. 
Sir Joseph Porter, Scobie. Limit 150 words 
(or twelve lines of verse). 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 337,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC}. 
by August 7. Results on August 17. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 898 


ACROSS 
1 Apoctyphal character prone to bulge 


4 Miniature battleship in contest? (3, 2, 3) 
8 The huntress in this garb is naturally 


in the pink (8). 1 
10 ‘The wild hawk stood. ... And ——, + 
with his foot on the prey’ (Tennyson) 3 
(6). 5 
12 Vegetables to be eaten with humbie 6 
pie? (5) 
13 Heavenly appearance of Blue Grotto 7 
maize. (9) 9 
14 A heap of pears (5). 11 
16 Papers much addicted seemingly to 45 
raillery (9). (9). 
17 C. G. Tenniel is very carelessly arrayed 47 
(9). 


21 It’s a bit early, isn’t it? (9) 19 
22 City of the almanach (5). 


back (6). 
25 To walk, unroll a blue mat (8). 


and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on August 7 and addressed: Crossword No. 898, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


26 Going back at sea, where severe con- 
dition prevails (8). 
(6). 27 A paper is about to be published (6). 


Tom the groundsman (7). 

Hail to British Railways! (5) 

It’s a musical life (7). 

You won't get in on this! (7) 

One of these chargers wouldn't have 
interested Salome (9). 


For the rest, Don, rats! (7) 

Relative of Joel Chandler Harris (5, 5). 
‘Of great pith and moment’? (10) 
Corner location provides lead sulphate 


One gets wrinkled skin after forty 
winks (7). 


19 What Lancelot did a little space (5). 4 Princess treads on an upturned nail (7). 


Silly dramatic Chinaman gets elected, 

so bossy! (7) 

24 Flag surrounds it going or coming 20 Deficiency that’s often turned to re- 
quest (4, 3). 

23 Scotsman lurking in Neath (5). 

Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s T 





DOWN 




















ieth Century Dicti 7 








Solution on August 10 


The winners of Crossword No. 896 are: Mr. 
Heath Lane, Blackheath, SE3, and the Rev. W. D. THomas, 13 Howey 
Hill, Congleton, Cheshire. 


Solution to No. 896 on page 159 


J. W. Ross, 6 The Close 
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BELATED REVOLUTION AT THE 
TREASURY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE important changes at the Treasury are, 
we hope, the beginning of a revolution. 
Those of us associated with the Boothby 
parliamentary and industrial committee 
have long been urging the Chancellor to 
improve his statistical armoury and appoint 
an economic general staff with a small 
advisory committee similar to the three- 
man economic council which advises Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. We found Mr. Macmillan 
sympathetic to these ideas when he gave us 
an interview on March 20. Truly, the 
present system of giving economic advice 
to the Chancellor is Gilbertian. Mr. Mac- 
millan has had to listen to five different 
Pooh-Bahs—the heads of the Treasury 
departments of Overseas Finance and Home 
Finance (the first naturally prone to dear 
money and the second to cheap money), 
the head of the Planning department (shorn 
of the importance of the Crippsian ‘chief 
planner’), Sir Robert Hall, the chief 
economic adviser who is only ‘chief’ in 
name, and the Governor of the Bank of 
England. Their advice must be very con- 
fusing and often conflicting, for they 
represent quite different interests. But I 
should have added a sixth—to make the 
confusion worse—Sir Edward Bridges, the 
Permanent Secretary of the Treasury, 
whose privilege and duty it was to put every 
important case to the Chancellor although 
the burdens of his office meant that he 
could not possibly have had time to absorb 
everything economic. Observe that only 
one of these six advisers is a professional 
economist. His staff of trained economists 
does not number more than a half-dozen 
and he has to depend on the Central 
Statistical Office and the Board of Trade 
for statistics which are hopelessly in- 
adequate and late. (1 might mention that 
the chief economist of an international 
company like Unilever will have a trained 
economic staff of between forty and fifty.) 
With this imperfect organisation, with this 
meagre fund of information, the Treasury 
has been attempting to control and steer a 
tree economy of a most complicated type 
and at the same time manage a currency 
dealt in by traders and speculators for half 
the world’s trade. It has been an impossible 
task. Most of the time the Treasury is play- 
ing blind man’s buff with the business and 
financial world—the Chancellor being cast 
for the mug with the bandaged eyes. 


os Ao * 


What is Mr. Macmillan’s remedy? Sir 
Edward Bridges and his deputy being due 
to retire, there are to be two permanent 
secretaries of the Treasury in future. One 
will be entirely concerned with economic 
and financial affairs, the other with the 
functions of the administrative head of the 
Civil Service. Sir Roger Makins has been 
recalled from Washington to take the 
important job of managing our economic 
and financial affairs: Sir Norman Brook, 
the Secretary of the Cabinet, will take the 
other. So far so good. Sir Roger has a 
great reputation and someone of his stand- 
ing and authority was undoubtedly wanted 


for this key position. But where is the 
economic general staff? Sir Roger is not 
an economist and he will be helpless unless 
Sir Robert Hall gets together a professional 
staff adequate in numbers and experience 
to deal with every side of this complicated 
economy. There is a strong case, as I have 
urged, for setting up a small economic 
advisory council on the American model, 
consisting of three or four independent 
professional economists with Sir Robert 
Hall as its permanent secretary. 





| of the 


COMPANY MEETING 





SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 


PRODUCTION & SALES STILL 
MOUNTING 


Tue 27th ordinary general meeting of Smith's 
Potato Crisps, Ltd., was held on July 25 in 
London. 

Mr. Fermian Le Neve-Foster, the chairman, 
after expressing regret at the retirement from 
the position of Director and Managing Director 
Founder of the business. Mr. Frank 
Smith, in the course of his speech, said: The 
Net Profit of the Group, before taxation, 


| amounts to £557,997 compared with £407,972 
| for the previous year. The Net Profit of the 


| Group 
We have | 


had an Economic Advisory Council before | 


but it was never properly constituted or 
used. It was set up by Ramsay Macdonald 
in 1930 and my triend the late Sir Hubert 
Henderson was secretary. To put Keynes, 


after taxation is £276,593 against 
£214,138, a net increase of £62,455. 

The most satisfactory feature of the year’s 
results is that sales of the Parent Company 


| during the year represent an increase of about 


Tawney, Cole and Stamp on it was to make | 
sure there would be no unanimity and to | 


mix them up with trade unionists and 
businessmen was to make the Council quite 
unworkable. Macdonald himself never 
apparently believed in it or had any inten- 
tion of consulting it. In any case the Coun- 
cil was superseded by the economic section 
of the Treasury when war broke out. 

Mr. Macmillan is not likely to repeat 
Macdonald's mistake. He has been a student 
of economics, a member of the economic 
Tuesday Club, and a joint author of two 
economic-minded books, /ndustry and the 
State (1927) and The Next Five Years (1935). 
In the latter there was much criticism of 
the Bank of England which tended, it said, 


to have the narrow point of view of the | 


City. Will Mr. Macmillan take this 


opportunity of removing the Governor as | 


an economic adviser and making him 
report and advise solely on the technical 
affairs of the currency? This would be the 
logical result of Sir Roger Makins’s 
appointment. Even so, 
need for an independent report on the 
financial system and the present technique 
of monetary control. The Treasury plunged 


without properly considering whether there 
was not some other way of using monetary 
restraint without paying such a high price 
in interest to bankers and discount houses. 
Let us face it, the old Treasury-cum-Bank 
of England management of our economic 
and financial affairs has been costly and 
ineffective and we must thank God that Mr. 
Macmillan has apparently realised it before 
worse has happened. We await his next 
move eagerly. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


there is a crying | 


25 per cent. on the figure I disclosed last year, 
production being increased from about 
22,650,000 to 28,250,000 tins. 

The directors have decided to recommend a 
final dividend of 25 per cent. plus a cash bonus 
of 5 per cent., making with the interim dividend 
already paid, a total distribution of 374 per 
cent. on the enlarged capital resulting from the 
Share Bonus last year as against 324 per cent. 
on the smaller capital last year. This is an effec- 
tive increase of an additional 8 per cent. The 
directors consider that the time has come when, 
in view of the progressive results and our 
financial position, an advance in the cash divi- 
dend is well justified. The net requirements for 
the dividend on our single class of Issued 
Shares is £107,976, which is covered more than 
24 times by the Net Group Profits of £276,593. 


SALES 

Last year I referred to the slim profit margin 
on which we were operating which was less 
than 4d. per packet and to the anxieties we 
were experiencing with increasing costs. Un- 
fortunately costs have continued to increase in 
all directions. The Public are aware of the high 
prices for Potatoes in the recent shortage but 
more important to us the average price rises 
substantially year by year. The high quality 
oil we use, which is ovr next most important 
item of material costs, has recently risen 30 
in cost on the average of last year and is now 
priced at six times the pre-war level. At the 


: ° Bs i ee | same time there has been an advance of wages 
into dear money and the credit squeeze | and in the cost of transport and every other 


| item of our costs. In these circumstances we 


THE stock markets have behaved much as | 


they were expected to do with a motor 
strike on hand. The fall in BRITISH MOTOR 
shares to 6s. 6d.—a yield basis of 8} per 
cent.—was thought to have discounted the 
worst so that when the news came of 
workers’ resistance to the strike the shares 
actually improved to 6s. 114d. The rival 
FORD, though adversely affected at Dagen- 
ham, was untouched in Throgmorton 
Street. In fact the shares found buyers at 


35s. 6d.—on a yield basis of 4.2 per cent. ! 


made a thorough costings review of the situa- 
tion and came to the conclusion that, even with 
a further increase of production, it was impos- 
sible to retain the Retail price of 3d. per packet 
any longer. The price per packet was accord- 


| ingly raised from the Ist May to 4d. per packet 


but at the same time the content of the packet 
was increased by 15 per cent. by way of com- 
pensation, in other words a price policy of 
‘more for more.’ The increase in price has been 
very well received by both the Trade and also 
by the Public and we can see no falling off in 
Sales. 

The demand for our product continues un- 
abated even with the larger production we can 
now supply to the market. The slogan ‘There 
are no Crisps like Smith's’ still holds good 
and I make no apologies for repeating it. 
The popularity of ‘Crisps’ is remarkable and 
shows no sign of diminishing and to the public 
‘Crisps’ usually means ‘Smith's € risps.” Quality 
is always the watchword of ‘Smith's’ and this is 
well appreciated by our customers. 

During the current year production and 
sales are still mounting in comparison with 
last year and we are achieving figures which 
reflect the progressive policy ot expansion 
which we have pursued for the last few years. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
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NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER EMPHASIZES IMPORTANCE OF 
THE KARIBA PROJECT 


AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT PROCEEDS SATISFACTORILY 


THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines 
Limited will be held on August 15 in Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia. 

The following is the statement by the 
CHAIRMAN, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, which has 
been circulated with the annual report and 
accounts :— 

The price of copper on the London Metal 
Exchange rose by over £100 per ton during 
the company’s last financial year, to the peak 
figure of £436 in March, 1956, with an average 
of £370 for the year. Since then the fall in 
price has been even more marked and prices 
under £300 per ton were recorded. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL YEAR 

I believe that there is reason to hope that 
such wide fluctuations in price will not recur 
and that the market will settle down at a level 
which will satisfy consumers and also provide 
a fair margin of profit to producers. We can- 
not reasonably base our expectations on a 
return to the peak prices reached in the first 
months of 1956. In the circumstances, the year 
under review must be regarded as exceptional 
but, from our company’s point of view, the 
high profits were most propitious in that we 
were able to recommend dividends totalling 
30s. net after providing £3,000,000 for capital 
expenditure and transferring £3,500,000 to 
general reserve. We regard this reserve appro- 
priation as desirable, in view of the commit- 
ments we have undertaken to assist the 
Government with loans for the general 
development of the Federation, including in 
particular the Kariba project. 

The importance to the Federation as a whole, 
and the copper mining companies in par- 
ticular, of the Kariba hydro-electric project 
cannot be over-emphasized, and I am there- 
fore happy that the Federal Government has, 
with our help, been able to raise the large 
amount required to build the dam and equip 
the first phase of the power station there. Had 
there been any obstacle to proceeding with this 
undertaking, alternative means of providing 
this essential power at considerable cost would 
have been the sole responsibility of the copper 
mining companies. Strict adherence to the pro- 
gramme of construction for Kariba clearly 
remains of the utmost importance. 

Should there be any delay in the delivery 
of power from this source beyond the begin- 
ning of 1960, there will be a rapidly increasing 
shortage of power on the Copperbelt and pro- 
duction of copper might have to be curtailed. 
It is on the strength of receiving power from 
Kariba carly in 1960 that the new mines on 
the Copperbelt are being equipped and the 
mining programme at your mine is being 
planned. 


PROGRESS EXCEEDS EXPECTATIONS 

Meanwhile, progress made in connexion with 
the importation of power from the Belgian 
Congo has exceeded our expectations and it is 
now confidently anticipated that supplies will 
be forthcoming from this source before the 
end of 1956, which is some months earlier 
than was originally planned. This achievement 
reflects great credit on both Union Miniere du 
Haut Katanga and Rhodesia Congo Border 
Power Corporation. 


Training of African employees to fill the 24 
categories of jobs handed over by European 
employees in terms of the Advancement agree- 
ment signed in September 1955 has proceeded 
satisfactorily, and we contemplate that this first 
phase of advancement will be completed before 
the end of the present financial year when 
about 185 Africans will have taken up 
advanced positions on our property. 

I am convinced that we have made the 
correct decision in proceeding with the gradual 
advancement of our African employees, and 
we think the agreement reached is being 
implemented at a pace which meets the reason- 
able aspirations of the Africans and is at the 
same time compatible with the efficient con- 
duct of operations. I sincerely trust that our 
European employees, who have so far readily 
conceded the wisdom of this advancement 
policy, will continue to co-operate in carrying 
it out, and will not be over-hasty in judging 
the results. Similarly, I trust that those 
Africans who are placed in advanced jobs will 
readily accept their new responsibilities and 
demonstrate the same integrity and loyalty as 
we expect from our European employees. 


NEED FOR AFRICAN EDUCATION 

Advancement inevitably creates demands 
for increasing amenities so that community life 
can keep pace with economic progress. We 
have accordingly been examining the require- 
ments of the African community on the 
Copperbelt, and have reached the conclusion 
that urgent attention should be given to 
improving African education, which, we think, 


is inadequate in present circumstances. While, | 
the major responsibility must rest | 


naturally, 
on the Government, which we are confident 
is doing its best to keep pace with the rapidly 
expanding need, we are also of the opinion 
that the copper mining companies should 
accept a share of the responsibility for dealing 
with a situation which has largely been occa- 
sioned by the expansion of their operations. 
We are, accordingly, examining the whole 
question to see in what way and to what extent 
we can help. 

I should like to pay tribute to the general 
manager and his staff on the mine, who have 
rendered valuable service in a_ particularly 
important year when the preparations for 
opencast mining called for additional efforts 
from employees. Close attention has been given 
to developments at the mine by the company’s 
consulting engineers, Anglo American Corpora- 
tion of South Africa Limited, who since 
January 1, 1956 have been providing their 
services to the company from their office in 
Salisbury. This arrangement is already prov- 
ing beneficial not only in that the consulting 
engineers are now so much closer to the 
Copperbelt but also because of the advantages 
of their office being in the capital of the 
Federation. 

It was with regret that the board accepted 
the resignation of Mr. H. E. Nelems, our 
general manager since September 1, 1954. He 
carries with him to Canada our thanks for 
his outstanding services to us and our best 
wishes in his new position. | am happy to wel- 
come as his successor Mr. Lawrence Allen, 
whose record of service on the Copperbelt, 
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The strike naturally caused some profit- 
taking, a lowering of prices and a drying-up 
of business but it was fears of President 
Eisenhower’s health and of Wall Street’s 
reaction which brought a substantial set- 
back in the leading oil shares. The only 
market which acted contrary to expecta- 
tions was the gilt-edged which did not like 
the announcement of a new £5 million 
Agricultural 5 per cent. loan 1979-83 at 97. 
Just when some recovery was due to follow 
the successful funding of the £824 million 
of National War Bonds the reopening of 
the new issue lists plunged the market into 
gloom. 
+ x s 


The present reaction in the industrial 
share markets is the time for wise investors 
to pick up the best ‘growth’ shares. There 
is a significant demand for HEAD WRIGHT- 
SON which have jumped 6s. to 53%. This is 
a unique ‘growth’ share for the company 
makes the plant for the big ‘growth’ 
industries—oil, steel and engineering—and 
has linked up with the important Reyrolle- 
Parsons nuclear power group. The yield is 
low on the present 20 per cent. dividend— 
about 34 per cent.—but earnings were 
last reported at 70 per cent. and the 1955 
high for the shares was 6%. I notice that 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC are firm at 54s. Here is 
a ‘growth’ share with a not unattractive yield 
of 4.6 per cent. But the highest yield offered 
by the ‘growth’ shares in my select list is 
COURTAULDS which at 36s. 6d. returns 54 


per cent., the 10 per cent. dividend being 
covered 3.3 times by the last reported 
earnings. 
~ * * 
Consideration of the full accounts 


justifies the inclusion of ASSOCIATED PORT- 
LAND CEMENT in any ‘growth’ list but the 
shares came back this week to 10ls. It 
is worth noting that over the past ten years 
capital expenditure, which has_ been 
financed entirely without the issue of fresh 
share capital, has amounted to nearly £32 
million. The trading profits have grown 
from £3.7 million to £13 million and the 
net profit from £1 million to £4.6 million 
(down from £5 million in 1954, because of 
the rise in costs). Overseas trade is now 
the important factor, for only about 30 
per cent, of the group’s profit before tax 
is earned from deliveries to the home 
market. The revaluation of the fixed assets 
at £42.8 million put up a surplus of £17.8 
million for the reserves and the company 
is distributing three bonus shares-for every 
two. This carries, of course, no promise of 
a higher distribution. Last year earnings 
were Over 98 per cent. and the dividend 
was 224 per cent. The equivalent dividend 
on the increased capital would be 9 per 
cent., but it is not unreasonable to go for 
10 per cent. With the shares at 101s. cum 
bonus the yield on this basis would be 
nearly 5 per cent. 





latterly as manager of Rhokana Corporation, 
fits him admirably for his new task. 

The report and accounts have been posted 
to All Stockholders. Other persons who are 
interested may obtain copies from the Head 
Office of the Company, Kitwe, Northern 
Rhodesia, or from the Transfer Offices at 
44, Main Street, Johannesburg, or 40, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C.1. 
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(COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE STANDARD BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 





CONTINUED EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 





Tue 143rd Or. ary Meeting (being the Annual 
General Meeting for the year 1956) was held 
on July 25 in London, Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (the Chairman) pre- 
aiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

Once again I am able to report that the busi- 
ness of the Bank has continued to expand. This 
will be seen from the year’s accounts, which 
show 2 Balance Sheet total of £18 million more 
than last year. 

The year 1955 was, generally speaking, a 
year of great prosperity and active develop- 
ment in all our Territories. But it was marked 
by an increasing tightness of money and de- 
mands for extended credit, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the calls on our Bank for 
assistance. 

The Profit for the year is £823,359, an in- 
crease of about £35,000 on that of the previous 
year. The balance brought forward from the 
lst year’s accounts was £581.703 so we have 
{1,405,062 to deal with. After various appro- 
priations and the dividend distribution of 2s. 6d. 
pr share there will remain £458,187 to be 
carried forward to the next accounts. 





BANKING COMPETITION 
In all the countries in Africa where we 
operate we have seen in the last few years signs 
ocesatian competition. In the Union con- 
siderations quite unrelated to the service pro- 


vided by the Bank have often been brought to 
bear in order to secure the transfer from us of 
accounts which we have held for many years. 
Intense competition for deposits by Building 
Societies and other non-banking institutions 
has resulted in an increase in deposit rates in 
which the Banks have had to follow to some 
extent in protection of their positions. This in- 
crease in rates in unwelcome to the Authorities 
and it is with regret that we have found our- 
selves obliged to agree to them. Despite this 
increasing competition we have been able to 
maintain our position and, with the rapid 
development which is taking place throughout 
the Continent of Africa, I feel confident that 
the business of our Bank will continue to ex- 
pand. 

Union of South Africa: In South Africa, 
1955 was a good year for farmers and a record 
year in mining, manufacturing, building, the 
distributive trade and transportation, but it 
may mark the limit of the forward surge in the 
economy during the past three years, 

While 1956 may not be as commercially 
active and prosperous as the past few years, the 
difference is not likely to be great and the 
general level of trade may well be maintained. 

The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land: The past year was again one of great 
prosperity for the Federation. Development 
in all branches of industry continues actively. 

The main problem of the Federation is the 
need of capital to maintain and carry forward 
this development. There are few countries in 
the world which can offer such rich prospects 
for development as the Federation but, in pre- 
sent conditions of monetary stringency, the 
finance may not be readily available. 

East Africa: In each of the East African 
territories experiments are at present being 
tried with a view to giving all races a limited 
share in the responsibilities of Government. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


G.R.A. TRUST 


CONTINUED POPULARITY 
OF THE SPORT 





THE twenty-eighth annual general meeting of 
The Greyhound Racing Association Trust Ltd. 
was held on July 25th in London. 

Mr. Francis S. Gentle, C.B.E., Chairman, 
referred to the enduring attraction of Grey- 
hound Racing as presented by the G.R.A. and 
to their Patrons’ loyalty to the sport of their 
own choosing in the face of discriminatory 
Taxation and increased competition from Tele- 
vision. 

The Ordinary Dividend was being main- 
tained at 20% but was being paid on the in- 
creased capital following the recent bonus 
issue. 

The Government had recently undertaken 
to introduce new legislation on Betting. Lot- 
teries and Gaming but until the Board saw 
what the Government was to propose in its 
new Bill they could not assess the possible 
effects thereof. 

Anyone who said that there were extrava- 
gant profits being made out of Greyhound 
Racing today, except by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was talking without a proper 
appreciation of the facts. 

The Chairman did not belittle the possible 
difficulties in the matter of new legislation but 
there was a strong case for an alleviation, 
rather than a worsening, of the position of 
Greyhound Racing. 

In the meantime the Government had 
promised to consult interested parties: the 
Chairman had already attended one such con- 
sultation and every endeavour would be made 
to protect the Company’s interests. 

_The Accounts were adopted, the proposed 
dividend was confirmed and the retiring Direc- 
tors were re-elected. 
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cation and experience.—Box 114. 
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DON'T YOU OFTEN WISH YOU HAD a,\COMMON ENTRANCE.—Small coaching) ‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for TWO FURNISHED HOUSES, Sept.-Apri 
simple means of keeping ali your domestic| school. Boys aged 10 to 14, Individual atten-| you. No Sales—No fees tuition. Free S2)equable climate Dorset Coast, Accom. ‘ 
Papers, letters, documents receipts, etc.. in tion Exceptional results past twelve years.|" Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ from) All mains, suit writer, 4 to 5 gns.—Box 127 
orderly form out of sight, yet always in- Sea and Mountain air. Games. Prospectus|B.A. Schoo! of Successful Writing Ltd.,) 








poatty available for or ag ene from Ivor M. Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately;124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 | —a 
he new Automate Secretary for the Home|Senior Master at Stowe) — Barbara K. K. ? NG : —s 

is the idea! device. simple, compact, durable./Cross, B.A., Oxon, ! apley Grange, Glandyfi, yells 2. type BUSINESS FOR SALE 
inexpensive, it is also an automatic re-|Machynileth, Wales. Tel.: Glandyfi 243 E.R. Jennings, $5 Brockman Road, | 746 CHANCE OF A LIFETIME to 


minder.—Send P.C. for descriptive leaflet , . . 

as Gt ~ ll aR Co. Lid., 119 er rees GUIDE TO CORRECT | Folkestone. - _ {quire first-class wholesale distributors’ busi 
Waterloo Road. London. S.E.1. . complete in 3 small parts (book-|STORIES WANTED by British Institute! ness (est. 50 years) operating busy E. Mid 

: - let) shows how to use words grammatically|of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent|lands area (largely on coalfield). Mod 

NDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re-|and how truct itab sol best Ada - ‘all 
HA , . . jan to construct sentences correctly.| House, Regent Stret, W.1. Snitable stories;residence and two warehouses (all free 
linings, frames, etc, Post or call for estimate /Part One Is. 8d. (reduced) post free. —| are revised by us and submitted to editors hold); £10,000 stock (approx.); moto 
—Remake Handbag Co., Dept ‘S,’ Beau-| Arthur H. Stockwell Ltd , Elms Court, Torrs|on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable| vehicles: 800-900 live accounts, with gooj 
champ Place, near Harrods. Park, [llfracombe. Devon. Stories are returned with reasons for rejec-|scope for expansion. Last year’s trading 
IN PEACE as in war the Merchan: Navy'GREENWAYS SCHOOL, CODFORD, tion. Address your MSS to Dept. C23.\results the best so far. Would suit parey 
is vital to the National Life. Please help; WARMINSTER Wiltshire, a Prep School| FREE, “The Professional Touch,” concern-|wishing to establish son(s) in busines, 
us to maintain the amenities of this century-|where boys work weli because they are|ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C23.| £30,000. Principals only.—Box 101 

old Club for he service of Merchant /treated like human beings and are warm. TYPING-MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy 








Seamen when ashore.—Rear-Admira! (S) Sir| well fed and happy | McFarlane. 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, | — 

SAILORS "HOME sna” RED. ENSIGN! MARLEDBOUGH GATE esemae HOTELS 

CLUB, Dock Street ang Ensign Street,| SECRETARIAL COLLEGE |TYPING: Personal work. careful and ac- 

London Docks, E.1 "|offers an intensive secretarial training to' curate, 2s. 1,000; 4d. carbon.—Harper, 6| BOURNEMOUTH, CONNAUGHT 
: : Graduates and other well-educated girtls.| Marchwood Crescent, Ealing, W.5. COURT, W Cliff. Tel. 1944, 33 rms., 20 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female Small classes, expert tutors, individual : 5 
and the Human Male sent on by post. attention. excellent results, Languages and| WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting Yards sea front. Gardens — Green 
Write > call for our Free Price List and| foreign shorthand. Private Secretaria) posts|fre¢ booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. nt. NSCS TS. Sane, Te 








Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag.|obtained. Interview by appointment only.—|85G). Palace Gate, London, W.8 gns. weekly. 
34 Wardour St., London, W 1. Dept. D.X. | Prospectus from the Principal, Mrs. M. K.| lar YOU ARE REALLY PARTICULAR 
LOVELY BOXER PUPPIES, READY) Monypenny, L. es L., 62 Bayswater Road, how you eat, spend Ss. on The Good Foog 
NOW. Ronald Marmont, The Elms, Tutbury| London, W.2. PAD. 3320. | " |Guide published by Cassell."—Picture Pos, 
3344 |OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL). SHOPPING BY POST bene ge of te Sees Feed Ce nae 
NOTICE the difference it makes to your SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive P : 9 : Mend So00ul /W TESIAUTADS BAC HOS 
meals when you add RAYNER’S INDIAN training, Graduate Course. Next term Sep- HAVE YOU ANYTHING To SELL?) Great Britain where you can iely On good 
MANGO CHUTNEY—trom good grocers. |tember 24th, Prospectus Readers having anything to sell or profes-| food at a reasonable price Doing an excel 
, ‘ : | jsional services to ofter are invited to bring lent job..—New Statesman, Current editiog, 
QUAKERISM. Information respecting the OXFORD |their announcement to the notice of she many) 1955/6, from all booksellers, 5s. 
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House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. ;Comprehensive training for high-grade ‘spECTATOR' Oifice, 99 Gower Street,)cOmmended. Superb position in a lovely 
RETIRING TO THE COUNTRY? Londoner Secretarial appointments for Students of W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior|c¢™'re for holiday. Rye 2216. 

owning modern house, high woodlands, 8m. 2004 general education. Foreign Languages. tg the date of publication. SWITZERLAND.—Stay at “Bon Accueil, 
Reading, offers good separate unfurnished a pogo cn ae at natn — Chateau-d’Oex, a charming 18th centuy 
accommodation, light, heat plus use of|Pectus on application to Headmistress, Mrs.|Garii¢ AND RHEUMATISM, Don't /Chalet with every comfort, a friendly atmo 


garden, rent-free to active couple in return M Robson. : waste time nursing rheumatism, catarrh. sphere, excellent cuisine and low terms. Won 
for caretaking and light week-end duties.—| POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn. bronchitis, colds, coughs, sore throats and|derful view, walks & flowers, riding. tennis 
Box No. 126. (all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc..| suchlike nuisance ailments. They can be pre-|swimming, Private car tours. WHINTER 


ize B-Sc-Econ., _B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D.) vented, checked, relieved ang remedied so SPORTS. Ski-field on doorstep, ski-lifty 
TRAYED, one all , av iz - : en , 
pom prt eae Ma Mang Be pn lag Degree and Diplomas, Law and Professional|easily with the aid of garlic, that age-old! ski-school, ice rink, Brochures: Mr. ang 
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Hall, Oxford. Est. 1894, |to know Garliso] non-smell deodorised gar- cone ee Tanete ae 
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church? Information on receipt of stamp. LITERARY Merchants, 2a Duke St. (Manchester) HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
S. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon ‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, | 5942re), W.1, WEL 8808 BEAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE in the head 
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|\tion by correspondence, It may help you. |Brochure from Hassness Hotel, Buttermér 
EDUCATIONAL | Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept..,' ACCOMMODATION | Cumberland. 
[LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. aT LEAST 3 ROOMS UNFURNISHED LAST-MINUTE CONTINENTAL HOL 
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MOSLEY’S WRITINGS Helping Readers Overseas 


Pow + 
Recent Is, booklets Pow Several overseas readers have written to the Spectator to ask 


EUROPEAN SOCIALISM if books. which they had difficulty in obtaining, could be sent 


to them. 


THE PROBLEM OF POWER The Spectator will gladly arrange for books published in Great 


Britain and reviewed or advertised in the paper’s columns to 
AUTOMATION be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders 


WAGNER AND SHAW must be accompanied by a remittance covering the books’ total 


published price plus 1s. per volume for postage. 


also Cheques should be made payable to ‘The Spectator Ltd.,’ and 
MOSLEY: POLICY & DEBATE 6s. orders should be addressed to: 
All Sir Oswald Mosley’s writings obtainable trom 302 Vauxhal! THE SPECTATOR (Book Order) 
Bridge Road, London. S.W.1 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, England 
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